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TEDDY B, 
An Enthusiastic Speculator, 


When Firmness, Destructiveness and 
Selfesteem are not regulated by Vene- 
ration and Benevolence, Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, then the disposi- 
tions of children are no pleasure to 
themselves or anyone else. But when 
a teacher knows nothing about a 
child’s mind and the difficulties it has 
to contend with, except the knowledge 
of him that he picks up from day to 
day, then he stands a poor chance to 
materially help the little creature. 
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Someone has wisely told us of an un- 
failing test of a teacher who has con- 
trol of her pupils. If the teacher’s 
voice is raised as her pupils become 
mischievous, then you may be sure 
that she cannot control them. If, on 
the contrary, her voice gets lower, you 
may be sure that she can. She has 
learned the true art of handling the 
faculties and influencing theni. The 
age of the child is of no account. I 
well remember paying a delightful 
visit to “Whittier House,” Jersey City, 
and as we entered the kindergarten 
room the children were preparing to 
leave the room after the morning’s 
exercises. They were playing a game 
of bending their heads on the table, 
and the teacher passed round and 
touched one here and another there. 
As she did so each one took up his 
chair and helped to make a circle 
round the room. When this was done 
by all and:a sweet parting song was 
sung together, then the teacher bowed 
to each one separately, which was an 
indication to that- one that he or she 
might go and shake hands with her 
and leave the room, but there was no 
noise, even when some impatient child 
made a sign by raising his hand that 
he wanted to speak. The teacher 
placed her finger on her mouth, ex- 
pressed her surprise by raising her 
eyebrows, and in this case not a word 
was necessary. I never saw better con- 
trol of little children, belonging to the 
roughest classes and of all nationali- 
ties, than I here witnessed. She not 
only made a business of her work, but 
she bent her keen perception and in- 
telligence of child-nature to her work, 
and her success resulted in perfect 
control of a large class of over thirty 
children. The point of learning the 
art of true discipline is simply this: 
no one can control others who cannot 
first control herself; and, of course, 
also, the rule applies to all who look 
after the young I know as a teacher, 
myself, if in any unguarded moment 
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I have raised my voice to gain atten- 
tion, the effect of the command has 
lost half its potency: Dante punishes 
the violent by immersing them in a sea 
of boiling blood; the sullen are cov- 
ered over their heads with putrid mud, 
whence slow bubbles arise as they 
breathe. This is only the poet’s picture 
of what is the actual state of the angry 
person, not after death but now, and 
so long as he is angry. We recognize 
the familiar saying, “I was so angry 
that my blood boiled within me.” 
When a child’s Destructiveness is very 
large and active, the head is generally 
very hot in this region (over the 
ears), as I have often known it to be, 
then the surest way to control the 
child is to call off the activity of this 
faculty by influencing the activity of 
another, as, for example, by some 
active work of benevolence or the ex- 
ercise of Ideality in admiring that 
which is beautiful; in this way, very 
often, a teacher may change the 
melody of a child’s mental music, and 
yet allow the mind to play as sweet 
a tune, simply by knowing the notes 
and combinations of the instrument. 

One word to young and often dis- 
couraged teachers on this difficult sub- 
ject. There is one practical rule to 
follow: When your muscles grow 
rigid and your lips thin, when you 
feel a hot flush creep over you; or, if 
you shut your jaws hard and feel very 
dignified and silent, and think that 
your stubborn child is mastering you, 
then leave him; do not trust yourself 
to punish, rebuke, or chastise him 
then; when you feel strengthened, 
sweetened and humbled it will not be 
long before he will also feel so, owing 
to his strong imitative faculty, and 
then you return to him in a better state 
to help him to gain a victory over him- 
self. Many times children do not 
want or mean to be naughty when 


they are given the credit for being so, 


but they are irritated, frightened or 
fretted into disobedience. Oftentimes 
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the so-called naughtiest child at school 
becomes the best man or woman in 
maturer growth. 


HOW TO USE THE SUPERFLUOUS ENERGY 
OF CHILDREN. 


When we consider that the energy 
of a child must. be: utilized somehow, 
some Way, we shall wisely set to work 
to put it to practical service and not 
punish the child for using it in his own 
way when we have done nothing to 
help him direct it aright. All work 
that a child can be taught to do well 
has an educating effect upon his char- 
acter. It is, however, heart-rending to 





FRANKIE H. A Business Man. 
WILLIE H. A Physician. 
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MILDRED G. 
A Devoted Mother. 


hear children ask: “Mamma, what can 
I do now?” And be told, “Oh! don’t 
bother me now, go out and play.” This 
is not the way to help train the energy 
for the teacher, and it shows that the 
child is not anxious to live a life of 
purposeless inactivity or idleness. Evi- 
dently such parents, who will not take 
the time to suggest work for their 
little ones when they are asked to do 
so, may wish very earnestly for the 
privilege, when habits are being 
formed which are objectionable. 
Parents can help teachers very 
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much in this respect if they will only 
direct the energies of their children, 
instead of leaving them to their own 
devices, often, for a whole day, except 
when they see them at the table, for 
such a thing is very disastrous. 
Children will find as much leisure to 
hang heavily on their hands out-of- 
doors as in-doors, although it may not 
annoy their mothers so much. Indus- 
try is not alone confined to the hours 
devoted to lessons and tasks. Children 
may be idle at their play, and it is as 
important that the time devoted to 
relaxation be properly employed in 
hearty, happy, vigorous play as any 
other. Is it not easy to see that the 
way to make life burdensome to your 
children as they grow older is this 
very plan of allowing them to grow up 
through the years of childhood and 
youth with plenty of unoccupied 
leisure? 
MANUAL TRAINING. 

Much of the danger which threat- 
ens the boys and girls of to-day lies 
in the lack of training in industry. 
This is where the manual training in 
evening schools is so beneficial to 
young people, and Phrenology is the 
shorthand to make the most of the 
opportunities. 

Let a love of work for work’s sake 
be instilled into a child’s character and 
idleness will not be pleasurable. Habit 
is a controlling force in human nature. 
If this habit for work be formed early 
in a child’s life there will be very little 
inclination towards a love of unoccu- 
pied leisure as the years go by. 

Phrenology teaches that each fa- 
culty can be cultivated by proper use, 
and, as Miss Peabody says: “We can 
learn goodness by being good, so in- 
dustry becomes a permanent trait of 
character by training a little child in 
this virtue.” 

We can train the organs of Firm- 
ness and Continuity to so influence the 
character that whatever is attempted 
is carried through with perseverance 
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and determination, but if a little of 
everything is attempted, then. nothing 
permanent is accomplished. There can 
be no question as to the value of a 
love of work in a child’s character. 
But this fact is overlooked at an age 
when it is most important, for this ele- 
ment, like all other elements of 
character, must begin very early in the 
life of a child, and grow with the 
child’s strength and years, being fos- 
tered and developed by employments 
and occupations suited to the condi- 
tions of the child. The great problem 
of child-life lies in individual neces- 
sity, hence the need of individual 
training. 

ETHICAL GROWTH IN CHILDREN. 

Have we not noticed that under cer- 
tain conditions a seed will germinate 
and become a tree? We have observed 
what these conditions are, and we fol- 
low them. We plant a seed, water it, 
and feel sure that a tree will in time 
be found growing in that spot. 

Character is likewise the result of 
conditions; it is not something one 
can force in on a child, but the seed 
has to be planted, then watered, 
tended, watched, pruned, nourished 
and loved into a beautiful growth. The 
last-named condition is particularly 
necessary. 

The school-room is the place where 
there is a jostling of human beings, 
a tendency to friction, hence the need 
to know the philosophy or principle 
on which each character is built, and 
a philosopher is one who knows how 
to work out the conditions of the 
philosophy. The best way to teach 
ethics is to call attention to the inci- 
a that come up in daily school 
life. 

We must bear in mind that there is 
an ethical atmosphere, principle or ele- 
ment that will grow if the opportunity 
is given to it—if the conditions are 
favorable. Just so is it with the life 
principle in the grain of wheat that 
will separate if heat and moisture 
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are applied rightly, so there is an ethi- 
cal principle waiting to grow in the 
human being, and ethical culture 
should not wait until the soul is sixty 
years of age. It should begin with 
the germ and grow with it. To man- 
age the common incidents of life so as 
to insure ethical growth is a greater 
and a nobler task than to hear a reci- 
tation in the division of fractions, or 
in spelling of words of different for- 
mation. 

EVOLUTIONARY METHODS IN TEACH- 

ING. 

When Phrenology is universally in- 
troduced into school discipline, then 
there will be a system of education 
adapted to each mind according to in- 
dividual needs and _ requirements; 
there will be a true understanding of 
the extremes either of the natural ex- 





A Well Balanced Boy Divisions show Per- 
ceptive, Reflective and Moral Groups. 














A Mathematician and Inventor. 


cesses or deficiencies of our children, 
and the influence of different studies 
and modes of stimulating their minds 
will be carried into effect. Children’s 
minds can be aided beneficially by ex- 
plaining to them-.the. general prin- 
ciples which control their own bodies 
and minds, as well as the laws which 
control nature, in no better way than 
that suggested by William Jolly in his 
estimable work on education. In one 
chapter he treats upon education in 
things illustrated (page 450), where 
he mentions how a friend of his edu- 
cated his boy in geography by asking 
him to read from the newspaper on a 
Winter’s night the list of ships which 
had arrived in port during the past 
few days, specifying the places from 
whence they had come, and the nature 
of the cargo. On a map the places 
were found, with the latitude and 
longitude. Questions were asked with 
regard to the reasons why such goods 
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were imported from such a port, and 
this led to an explanation of the cli- 
mate, soil, and natural productions of 
that particular part of the world. One 
way a child’s mind may be made prac- 
tical is by the study of anatomy, 
geology, mineralogy, botany and agri- 
culture. Jolly also mentions the way 
German teachers instruct their pupils, 
and I may add that in England a simi- 
lar excellent plan has been introduced, 
namely of making numerous excur- 
sions in the fields, woods and moun- 
tainsides, where plants, insects and 
minerals are found and examined, and 
preserved for future study. In 
mining districts the methods of ex- 
amining, the working of shafts, and 
the ventilating and draining the mines, 
the means of separating the ore from 
the sulphur, and the silver from 
the lead, are all explained. This 
knowledge, of course, makes the coin- 
ing of money the next interesting 
study. We have also known of in- 
struction being received in a similar 
way from iron works, where the large 
furnaces are steadily melting, cast- 
ing and molding the iron ore. 
A CHILD’S MIND TAUGHT TO ANALYZE. 
Again, a child’s mind may be taught 
to analyze, compare and discriminate 
by the study of composition, chem- 
istry, the art of coloring, mechanics, 
and the combining of raw materials 
in the manufactures, as well as by the 
study of the combination of the vari- 
ous mental faculties. Sometimes 
teachers can take excursions to large 
manufactories, sometimes to large 
printing and publishing  establish- 
ments, where every department of 
work is carried out, from the composi- 
tors’ room to the marbling of the edges 
and the glazing of the paper, the fold- 
ing, stitching and binding of the book. 
Sometimes the visit is made to a 
paper mill, where the boy’s attention 
is first called to the rags, or other 
fibre, next to the pulp, then the forma- 
tion of the paper, the sizing and dry- 
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ing, and the ruling and the cutting of 
writing paper. Sometimes they are 
taken to large india-rubber works, 
where the material is brought in its 
rough condition, then washed, pressed, 
and put through its various re- 
fining processes, until it comes out in 
its numberless polished and useful 
shapes. Or to the turning mills, where 
there is exquisite machinery for every 
kind of wooden contrivance from the 
cotton spool to the carpet loom, box- 
wood skate, wheels, etc. As a prac- 
tical teacher of Phrenology, I have 
taken the oportunity of examining all 
of the above methods, in order to pos- 
sess the requisite knowledge to ad- 
vise parents in directing their boys in 
entering different departments of 
work. And is it more wonderful that 
similar laws should govern the mind 
that control nature? It is a wonder 
to some that an Owen has been able 
by seeing one bone of an unknown 
animal to construct an entire osseous 
system. Yet it is much easier for a 
teacher to read the phrenological de- 
velopments of his pupils, for he had to 
construct no theory or supposition, yet 
there are people who think it cannot 
be done. 
SYSTEM. 

Another important point in a child’s 
education is to teach him to be 
methodical mentally, as well as orderly 
and neat materially. This can be done 
by the study of drawing, figures, ma- 
thematics, by his planning and arrang- 
ing work and time, and by systema- 
tizing his thoughts. 

HOW CAN A CHILD BE TAUGHT TO 
THINK? 

You may teach him to think through 
the study of grammar, philosophy, the 
languages, cause and effect, and ele- 
mentary politics. 

SENSE OF HEARING. 

You may cultivate his mind through 
his sense of hearing by attending sev- 
eral good debates and hearing the best 
eloquent speakers of the day, and 
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question him afterward on what he 
heard. 

? EXECUTIVENESS. 

He.can be taught executiveness by 
seeing workmen at their trades in the 
open fields or in the manufactories he 
has been over; at the same time the 
different faculties called into exercise 
should be pointed out. Thus we might 
continue to illustrate the many ways 
by which the young mind can be fed 
without drudgéry. As it is, he is 
brought face to face with nature, he 
learns its dependence upon a higher 
power than human will or talent. 

BOOK KNOWLEDGE NOT ENOUGH. 

One of the greatest drawbacks in 
our edcational system is the tendency 
to depend too much upon mere book 
knowledge in theory, and not a suffici- 
ent application of that knowledge in 
the practical walks of life; hence, 
many children leave school with their 
hands full of certificates, who are per- 
fectly bewildered when they come to 
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An Artist and Designer. 


enter business; and parents find fault 
with them because they expected them 
‘to be able to “take hold and help” the 
-day after they leave school. 


FIRST ONE THING THEN ANOTHER. 
--How-often we hear of children be- 
ing educated first for one thing, then 
for another. As a young man, Her- 
bert Spencer began as a civil engineer, 
but.at twenty-five left it and devoted 
himself to literature. Thackery first 
chose art as a profession, but relin- 
quished it after traveling and studying 
on the Continent, and devoted himself 
to letters. , : 

THE GREATEST GOOD ‘THAT RESULTS 


FROM EDUGATION. 

Every teacher and parent should 
feel that the greatest good that can 
come from an education is the disci- 
pline of the mind. That discipline, 
‘unfortunately, is not always gained by 
children in our schools, but has often 
to be. secured years afterwards, when 
much of their. book knowledge is 
wasted, on entering the practical walks 
of life. This is simply owing to the 
want of phrenological knowledge on 
the part of parents in,their families, 
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and teachers in their schools. A father 
cherishes a fond idea that when his 
son comes home from college he will 
relieve his hard-working days by slip- 
ping into his business, which is a 
wholesale grocery; but the lad has a 
taste for music, and a strong ambition 
to become a musician and composer. 


_ Another father is manager of a bank; 


his son is just home from college, and 
much to his surprise he finds the first 
desire of his heart is to become an 
agriculturist ; he hates indoor life, and 
does not fail to say so. Another father 
is a celebrated surgeon, and he is 
looking forward to his son’s coming 
home from school, in order to finally 
decide what he is to make his life- 
work; and fondly cherishes the hope 
that as he is his only son he will take 
up his profession; but, alas, he shows 
quite another talent, namely, an artis- 
tic taste. The father might easily have 
found from the formation of his son’s 
head that he had not the slightest qual- 
ification for a surgeon. Another father 
wishes his son to enter his business, 
which is a lace manufactory, but the 
lad has no taste or genius for business, 
neither could he succeed in it. He is 
bent on becoming a barrister, a mem- 
ber of Parliament and statesman. The 
gift of oratory would be thrown away 
in superintending the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of his 
father’s business. But, alas, his father 
did not know the faculties necessary 
to make a good business man, or, at 
least, did not perceive that his son had 
them insufficiently developed. 

Another boy with full Veneration, 
large Conscientiousness, very large 
Benevolence, and prominent intel- 
ectual brain, with little worldly am- 
bition, wanted to become a philanthro- 
pist, and he became one, for he was 
Gerrit Smith. Another boy was large 
in Individuality, Eventuality, and all 
the Perceptive faculties, with full 
Comparison, moderate Order, average 
Causality, large Human Nature and 
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Language, full Agreeableness and 
Mirthfulness; he wanted to study 
physiognomy, and became the celebra- 
ted Lavater. The parents of Dr. Gall 
intended him for the Church, but the 
young man felt no inclination for that 
profession, but he was drawn to medi- 
cine and he made a better physician 
and scientist than he would a minister. 
PUT BRAINS INTO YOUR WORK. 

Nothing so repays a workman as to 
use his brains in his work. A child 
may learn to do a thing mechanically, 
but there is something wanting. What 
is it? Brains. The interest of the little 
life has not been born into the work; 
but just let a child for the first time 
become fervent and put his life into 
his work, and it lives, it blossoms, it 
grows, it becomes a different thing al- 
together. 

I know of a large toy shop in New 
York city, the owner of which once 
said, “Do you see that little girl? I 
took her on as an ‘extra’ two months 
ago. She was hopelessly diffident and 
clumsy, so I set her to arrange a shelf 
of dolls which had. hitherto stood in 
unmeaning, straight rows. When I 
came back I found every doll in a 
characteristic attitude, One was at a 
mirror, another was rocking - the 
cradle ;some were dancing a quadrille ; 
others were at the washtub and cook- 
ing-stove. A crowd surrounded them. 
They sold rapidly. I saw I had secured 
a valuable assistant. She put her 
brains into her work.” 

This illustration shows what can be 
done in every branch of study as well 
as business, and it is the work of the 
teacher to so touch the central spring, 
the life interest, that nothing that is 
learned need be dull or mechanically 
done. To do this a teacher needs to 
understand himself or herself first and 
be rightly attuned to the work of 
teaching so that his brain may be in 
full evidence in his work. 

An old German writer once said, 
“Do not be miserly of yourself.” Such 
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work does not wear one out, it is only 
the mechanical work that wearies. It 
is best for us in every way to put our 
best thought and best feeling into all 
our work, however small or trifling, 
for how do we know whether this 
seed or that which we plant will bear 
fruit for all time. Phrenology teaches 
us that the faculties develop with use, 
just the same as those engines are the 
most usable ones that are kept the 
brightest and “freest from rust and 
dust, so work will not hurt a child 
or man, if it is kept within its limita- 
tions, but rust and worry will kill both. 
SILENT FORCES. 

Phrenology teaches that through 
many faculties we learn without the 
aid of language; that the mind is 
taking in all the time; that imitation is 
useful, for it can reproduce what it 
has seen done—in fact, the greatest 
forces in nature are silent ones, and it 
is of the utmost importance that every 
teacher should study the under cur- 
rents of each child to know how to 
apply this silent instruction to moral 
and spiritual, as well as intellectual 
and social life. Nature can be help- 
ful to us in many ways by illustrating 
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to the young what we want them to 
understand. Show them that their 


minds are like the dew in the night — 


time, that is said to be of greater 
worth to the dry and parched land 
than the rushing tempest that sweeps 
over it. Silent growth is again il- 
lustrated in the murmuring rill that 
gives its clear water as freely to the 
vegetation upon its banks as does the 
great restless river sweeping in its 
majestic pride to the ocean. Then, 
again, there is no element so needful 
to the world as the sunlight, and yet 
its golden wealth falls as silently upon 
the earth as do the shadows. When 
Springtime comes with all its trans- 
forming power, we never hear the 
sound of its footfall, and when Sum- 
mer and Autumn leave their tints of 
gold upon the ripening grain we catch 
no sound of the hand that does the 
work. No ear is so quick as to hear 
the sound of the growing oak. There 
is no stir among its creeping roots 
or beating of its woody heart. But it 
grows on in eternal silence and be- 
comes so strong that the tempests of 
a century cannot uproot it. Is there 
anything stronger than the moun- 
tains? Yet they are forever silent and 
smile on the same through all the 
changing seasons. There is power 
in the gleaming lightning, yet it 
makes no sound in its fiery descent. 
The loud thunder is the harmless ele- 
ment. So in character such elements 
as fortitude, perseverance, concentra- 
tion, generosity, thoughtfulness, po- 
liteness are all silent forces which call 
into action the faculties of Combative- 
ness, Firmness, Continuity, Approba- 
tiveness, Causality and Benevolence, 
and what teacher knows that his 
scholars have these qualities until he 
tests them, unless he makes a phreno- 
logical examination when the child 
A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
enters school. The time is coming 
when every child will be given a prac- 
tical and concise delineation of his 
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character when he enters upon his 
course of instruction, which will be 
filed for the teacher’s use, and every 
year the changes in the developments 
will be noted down. Copies of these 
examinations can be made for the par- 
ents if desired, but we must first make 
it an educational principle, and then 
its usefulness will be recognized ‘and 
handed down as the children leave 
school and settle dewn in homes of 
their own. 

Teachers will then be able to 
crystallize talent on sound, scientific 
principles, for of their own accord 
they will perceive where this child is 
defective and where he is proficient, 
and help him accordingly. 

When the Board of Education 
opens its eyes to this great need of the 
age, then all teachers will. be duly 
trained and examined in mental 
science. 

There are four things, said Dr. 
Skinner recently, in his address on 
“The Mission of the Teacher,” that 
are not found in books, which the 
ideal teacher will teach—“How to 
study, how to think, how to value 
knowledge, and how to love man- 
kind.” Let us include these in our 
new methods of teaching. 

Mr. Maxwell, as an authority on 
public schools, said: “Every public 
school should keep in view the three 
great departments of education, the 
physical, the mental and the moral. 

“What concerns us is the use made 
of the curriculum. The teaching of 
various subjects should be so co- 
ordinated that one study shall rein- 
force another ; the subjects should be 
so taught as to induce concentration 
of mind; they should call forth a 
pleasureable sense of activity.” In 
this connection Mr. Maxwell spoke 
enthusiastically of the manual-train- 
ing schools; they should develop the 
inherent powers of the individual; 
finally, all school work should de- 
velop character, repressing the vices 
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and unfolding the virtues. 

The diamond has first to be taken 
away from the dust, and the cutting 
of the stone is necessary to give it 
its luster before it is set. So the 
child’s mind has to develop and grow 
out of its limited surroundings: his 
Phrenology is the telegraph of his 
mind to others, as well as to himself. 
His character is the dial, while Phren- 
ology is the sun shining upon it, and 
telling as truly the characteristics 
found thereon, as the sun of the uni- 
verse revealed to the ancients the time 
of day. 

When we take Phrenology into the 
school-room, we know whether a 
child is calculated to become a scien- 
tist or a divine; a philosopher or 
naturalist; an engineer or writer. In 
short, a Darwin or Guthrie; a Stuart 
Mill or an Owen; a Brunel or a 
Bronté. 

It must ever be borne in mind that 
Phrenology does not originate organs 
to suit different cases, and hence a 
child has a temper, as well as certain 
other tendencies, before Phrenology 
says it has. Phrenology only points 
out what it finds; but does not make 
a child more destructive or quarrel- 
some than he is. 

COMPARISONS SHOULD BE AVOIDED. 

One thing should be carefully re- 
membered, that a clever child should 
never be compared with one that is 
more backward. We believe much 
harm is done by a comparison of tal- 
ents in unequal scholars; but each 
child should be compared with his 
own efforts from time to time. By 
following the former case the one 
child is spoiled and the other blunted. 
When Phrenology has pointed out the 
calling a child is most likely to suc- 
ceed in, it must be encouraged to shine 
in that particular, and to concentrate 
effort. The words of the great sage 
of Chelsea should be engraven on 
every child’s heart, “Be no longer a 
chaos, but a world, or even a World- 
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kin. Produce! Produce! were it but 
the pitifullest, infinitesimal fraction of 
a Product. Produce it in God’s 
name.” ‘This idea does not conflict or 
contradict the one expressed at the be- 
ginning on watchfulness against over- 
pressure. We may produce in so many 
ways that will not over-stimulate, but 
if there is no definite purpose to aim 
at even in small things, there is little 
result, and no great end achieved. To 
this end should our children be stimu- 
lated and educated. 
WHEN SCHOOL LIFE SHOULD BEGIN. 

Activity is the normal condition of 
childhood. It is, fortunately, Nature’s 
wise provision for the growth and 
health of the child. Just here Phren- 
ology steps in and helps the mother- 
teacher. In the constant doing of 
something the child’s activity must 
find vent, and it rests with the parents, 
etc., as to whether it shall be guided 
aright or be allowed to run into mis- 
chief. It can be led step by step into 
broader and better things, or it can be 
left to the dictates of the child’s own 
devices, and give vent in all kinds of 
mischief or naughtiness, as it is often 
called. Is it not universally true that 
those chi’dren who are universally 
called troublesome are generally those 
possessing a superabundance of life, 
energy, spirit, vivacity, activity or 
vital force that must be worked off 
somehow, some way, by exercise or 
work? When the life-element is 
turned in the right channels, then the 
activity causes no annoyance what- 
ever. Naughtiness, therefore, can be 
called misdirected energy. It is, 
therefore, necessary in order to keep 
a child out of mischief to well direct 
its activities by the legitimate use of 
its impulses, desires, wants, talents or 
abilities. 

How often a child is called. 

“ 4 BAD BOY,” 

when, in reality, he is only a very ac- 
tive young fellow, full of animal spir- 
its from the tips of his fingers to the 
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ends of his toes. Is it not, then, the 
business of the teacher to so interest 
him that, for the time being, at least, 
he shall forget his mischief in the 
pleasures of acquiring knowledge, and 
in doing the work of his class? 

The morally incorrigible boy whose 
moral nature is all awry, who in spite 
of kind and skillful treatment con- 
tinues to annoy teacher and classmate 
and defy the rules of the school, needs 
an extra amount of thought and study 
to reach and bring him into line. To 
hastily dismiss the so-called “bad boy” 
from school is often unnecessary and 
harmful, as one superintendent de- 
tlared who had had an experience of 
forty years, and had only dismissed 
two boys from school for misconduct, 
and he now believes from what he has 
since learned that he need not have 
done so. By the aid of Phrenology 
the “bad boy” can be reached and re- 
formed by a skillful teacher, principal 
and superintendent, and the result is 
worth all the effort it takes. 
CHARACTER THE AIM OF EDUCATION. 

The fiercest conflict, the most im- 
portant contest waged throughout life 
is that in which the prize to be gained 
is character. It is the solid ground- 
work upon which is wrought all the 
delicate and beautiful designs of the 
fabric of life. Character must be cul- 
tivated through -youth to old age. 
Think of the little child just learning 
to walk. Think of the youth starting 
out on the rough pathway of life. 
Think; too, of the silver hair, the 
wrinkled face, and bowed form at the 
end of the journey, and ponder over 
the many conflicts which have been 
between childhood and age. 

God teaches us to walk. We 
stumble, we fall. He forgives and 
starts our uncertain footsteps on the 
right path again. Each temptation 
overcome, each victory gained makes 
for us a surer stepping-stone to some- 
thing better. The oak must first be an 
acorn,” the ‘flower a little seed, the 
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stream be fed from numerous tribu- 
taries, to swell its waters to sufficient 
depth for commercial navigation, and 
manhood or womanhood must be de- 
veloped through varied experiences of 
mind and soul, and the teacher has 
much to do in the molding process. 
We are insignificant, helpless beings 
at the beginning, but the sunshine and 
rain of God’s beneficence causes. us to 
grow as the rose unfolds its beauty 
and fragrance. Hidden beneath its 
velvet petals are the thorns which 
prick and sting; they are there for a 
wise purpose. All the trials through 
which we pass are for a purpose—to 
broaden, to elevate, to educate, to 
make a character, one that is well 
worth the striving for. Life’s battles 
end only when life ends. If character 
is formed early, rightly formed, the 
victory is certain. Build well from 
the foundation, ye mothers and teach- 
ers. See that the cornerstone of honor 
is well laid, and cemented to it, each 
in its own place, the solid blocks of 
integrity, sobriety, faithfulness and 
purity. Let no stone have in it a flaw. 
Perfectly formed and properly laid, 
there will rise for each a temple of 
character whose possessor will have 
earned the reward, “Well done.” 


AUTHORITIES. 


The authorities that should be 
studied on this subject are: “Levana 
oder Erziehungslehre,” by Jean Paul; 
“Emile,” by Rousseau; Pestalozzi’s 
“Wie Gertrud ihre Kinder lehrt,” and 
his other writings on elementary edu- 
cation, and all Froebel’s writings on. 
pedagogy ; “The Child, physically and 
mentally,” by Bertha Mayer; “In- 
fancy,” by Geo. Combe; “Psychology 
in the School Rooms,” by T. F. G. 
Dexter and A. H. Garlick ; “Notes on 
Child Study,” by Edward Lee, Thorn- 
dike, Ph.D.; “Child Culture,” by 
Newton N. Riddell; “Mother, Baby 
and Nursery,” by Genevieve Tucker, 
M.D., among other valuable bcoks. 
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In the Public Eye. 
TWO-MINUTE SKETCHES OF PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 


Dr. CHARLES A. BLANCHARD. 

In the formation of some men’s or- 
ganizations nature seems to have 
taken considerable pains, and as a re- 
sult the product is remarkable, as 
there appears an equality between 
body and brain, and every function of 
the mind and body carry out their le- 
gitimate work. 

Concerning Dr. Blanchard’s physical 
strength, organic ability, and the de- 
velopment of his mental powers, there 
seems to be a remarkable development 
of the moral and intellectual regions 
of his head. ° 

He is not a man who lives for what 
he can extract from life through a 
commercial or financial way, but seeks 
more for what he can gain from the 
ethical and spiritual aspects of life. 

He is therefore adapted to a sphere 
of life where he can influence others, 
elevate their tone of mind, and induce 
them to have a higher purpose in life. 

There are qualities in him that indi- 
cate that he has taken partly from his 
mother and partly from his father. 
From his mother he has received his 
strong reverential spirit, his intuit- 
ional capacity, his foresight and his 
power to understand the nature and 
needs of the young. While from his 
father he has indications that he has 
inherited his large and active brain, 
his Mental-Motive Temperament, his 
height of stature, will power, inde- 
pendent spirit, force of character and 
piety of mind. 

With this equipment, which shows* 
the duality of his nature, he is 
stronger to appreciate the needs of 
both sexes than he would be if he only 
possessed a strong positive-and inde- 
pendent nature, without the softening, 
sympathetic and warm-hearted influ- 
ence of his mother. 


He is particularly constituted to 
show availability of mind in doing a 
variety of work. He keeps all his 
knowledge in solution so he can use 
it to good effect. He is able to gauge 
people and place them where they be- 
long, and thus should be in a position 
of responsibility where his ideas will 
have scope and his sympathies be cen- 
tered upon reformatory movements. 





Photo by Reckwood. 
PRor. CHARLES A. BLANCFARD. 


He is a man who belongs to the pub- 
lic in the truest sense of the term, 


~and*thus can hold with equanimity a 


position requiring great tact, courtesy, 
judgment and will power. He is able 
to reason out things for himself in a 
broad and liberal way. 

He is highly intuitive in his men- 
tal conception of everyone who passes 
before him; hence he seldom, if ever, 
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makes a mistake in reading correctly 
the characteristics of other people. He 
is clear-sighted, both as regards things 
based upon a material as well as a 
spiritual and intuitive foundation, thus 
he is able to meet many minds on dif- 
ferent aspects of a subject. 
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Few persons are more optimistic 
concerning the progress and success 
of others than he; therefore, he 
is just the one to throw out ideas 
of encouragement to all who are 
struggling for some higher attain- 
ment, and is able to uplift those who 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BLANCHARD. 


His moral consciousness of the di- 
vine interpretation of things is very 
strong, and must have been with him 
from a child. 


are 
selves. 


pessimistic concerning them- 


His Spirituality has given to his 


mind a broadened conception of many 
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things and a fine imagination ; thus as 
a speaker, writer, teacher, preacher, 
professor or exponent in any special 
cause, he would be able to see the 
broadest phase of the subject that he 
treated, and through his large Ideali- 
ty, Constructiveness and Language 
will clothe his ideas with great care 
and appropriateness. 

. His place in life should be where 
he can benefit others by his experience 
and culture, and where he can touch 
humanity on a broad and liberal basis ; 
in fact, he isa Humanist in the largest 
sense of the term. 

He would have made an excellent 
physician in alleviating human ills. 
His entire moral nature fits him to un- 
derstand the enquirer’s doubts; hence 
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as a teacher or superintendent of edu- 
cational work, he will have a broad 
platform to stand upon, and could fill 
the responsibility with more than ordi- 
nary satisfaction. 

There are many indications of 
Scotch and English ancestry in his 
general make-up. 

Dr. Blanchard has been connected 
for the last twenty-five years with 
Wheaton College, Ill., first as princi- 
pal of the Academy, and was finally 
elected President of the College to 
succeed his father. 

His mind must be an inspiration to 
many, and he should direct the moral 
and intellectual education of thou- 
sands of our brainiest young men. 

By the Editor. 


The Psychology of Arkansas. 


By J. A. Fow.er. 


In order to study the psychology of 
any State, one needs to visit it, ex- 
amine its people, study its resources, 
and live long enough in it to judge of 
its climate. 

During a recent tour we had the 
rare treat of passing through eleven 
states, but we made our principal visit 
in Missouri and Arkansas. St. Louis 
was our destination in Missouri, and 
Hot Springs and ‘Malvern were our 
points of vantage in Arkansas. 

As a great deal of the energy of the 
people of any locality depends upon 
climatic conditions, we will speak first 
of what we found the weather of Ar- 
kansas to be during the month of 
July. We were prepared for hot 
weather, and as we had had so much 
cold and snowy weather during the 
winter, and very little spring in the 


East, we luxuriated in the heat, 
much to the surprise of some 
of our friends who were  be- 


moaning that the hot days out- 
numbered the cool ones. As a matter 
of fact, the thermometer registered 


most days 98 and 99 in the shade, and 
110 and over in the sun. This kind of 
weather naturally inclines one to con- 
serve one’s energy, to spare exertion, 
and be inclined to work only when 
one must in order to earn one’s living. 
If one went to Seattle, one would find 
a very different state of affairs, for in 
that climate one would have to. hustle 
to keep warm: It is wonderful the 
adaptability of human life and human 
character. 

-As we were afforded an excellent 
opportunity to speak before the cul- 
tured people of both places, Hot 
Springs and Malvern, we gathered a 
correct idea of the personality of 
many of the citizens of both places, 
and we were gratified to find that 
there was so much enterprise in the 
people of both places, as well as en- 
thusiasm on subjects phrenological. O. 
S. Fowler had lectured in that neigh- 
borhood in 1874, and the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL had become a house- 
hold word. 

Among the medical men whom it 
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was our good fortune to meet and 
daily visit, was Dr. J. F. Graham, of 
Central Avenue. He was quite well 
acquainted with the principles of the 
Science, and the best portrait we 
could secure of him is here presented, 
though it is not one that does the 
doctor full justice. In the portrait 


it will be observed that the doctor is a 





born scientist; his observations «re 
keen, and he sees everything from a 
critical and accurate point of view. 
Nothing escapes him ; you cannot blaz- 
ney him with any effect, nor can you 
throw dust in his eyes, for he is equal 
to any emergency, and sums you up 
on first acquaintance; he knows 
whether you are a rogue or an honest 
man, and with his large intuitive fa- 
culties, together with his active per- 
ceptive mind, he is able to successfully 
treat his numerous patients. He is a 
man of strong sympathies, and is ever 
on the alert to do all the possible good 
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he can to his fellow men. 

Dr. P. H. Ellsworth was another 
physician keenly. interested in Phren- 
ology and the psychological interpre- 
tation of the mind. He made some 
study of the subject many years ago, 
and has a clear-cut, discerning and 
sympathetic mind. 

Since going to press we regret to 
learn that this much esteemed physi- 
cian has passed away. He will be 
greatly missed. 

Among other people whom we met 
was the Postmaster, Mr. John H. 
Avery; who is a practical, substantial, 
reliable and conscientious man. 

Among the hotel proprietors, and 
there are many whom we could men- 
tion, we had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Moody, the proprietor of the 
Moody Hotel, who was justly fitted 
for his work, he being a splendid or- 
ganizer, and possessing a genial man- 
ner, capable, on the one hand, to look 
after the comfort of his patrons, and 
at the same time, through his cordial 
manner, to adapt himself to the many 
and various requirements of his 
friends. 

The city of Hot Springs is curiously 
located in a valley surrounded by 
beautiful mountains on all sides, and 
in order to get a perfect view of the 
situation, we one day were invited to 
take a drive to the Hot Springs Moun- 
tain Observatory, located on the top 
of the East Government Mountain, 
which is beautifully wooded. The ob- 
servatory rises some hundred and six- 
ty-five feet; an elevator takes one to 
the top, and therefore there is little ef- 
fort required on the part of the trav- 
eler, and when one reaches the top one 
can, through a telescope, see the sur- 
rounding country for from a hundred 
and twenty to a hundred and fifty 
miles. 

THE BATH HOUSES. 

The Imperial Bath House is con- 
sidered to be the best in its appoint- 
ments. The government owns the 
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springs, so that they may be free to 
the people forever. Congress took 
possession in 1832, and in 1902 the 
State Legislature passed an act grant- 
ing the General Government exclusive 
jurisdiction over the reservation. The 
bath houses are obliged to pay thirty 
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waters of the forty-four hot springs 
of Arkansas is a hundred and thirty- 
five degrees Fahr. These springs dis- 
. charge about a million gallons per day. 
There are twenty-three bath houses 
that pay a revenue to the Government, 
besides the free bath house. Some are 
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dollars per tub per year, and as there 
are about five hundred and eighty- 
eight tubs in all the bath houses, the 
Government derives a revenue of 
about seventeen thousand dollars per 
year. The average temperature of the 








A Birds Eye View of Hot Springs, Ark. 


connected with hotels, others are inde- 
pendent bath housés, the costliness of 
which range from fifteen to seventy- 
five thousand dollars: The Govern- 
ment fixes the fee for each bath house, 
and also the fee for the attendants for 

















THE IMPERIAL BATH HOUSE 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
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each. The Imperial charges eight dol- 
lars for a course of twenty-one baths, 
and three dollars for each attendant. 
Mr. Sargent is the genial manager of 
this bath house, and endeavors to give 
satisfaction to every patron. 

THE HOT SPRINGS. 

The water gushes from the springs 
boiling hot, there being no need to 
give it artificial heat. It is the opin- 
ion of twenty physicians of high 
standing and long experience in the 
use of the water that, on account of its 
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natural heat, its absolute purity and 
unparalleled solvent and illiminative 
action, together with the presence of 
a combination of hydrogen and silicon 
and of free carbonic acid gas in large 
quantities, it can be drunk ad libitum 
at a temperature which would make 
all other waters, artificially heated, 
nauseating. 
BENEFIT OF THE WATERS. 

Briefly stated, the use of the Hot 
Springs water opens the pores and 
channels for the expulsion of matter 
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injurious to health, arouses torpid and 
sluggish secretions, stimulates the cir- 
culation, the muscles, the skin, the 


nerves, the internal organs, and puri- 


fies the blood, removes all aches and 
pains, restores the exhausted, revives 
the debilitated, and helps build up and 
renew the entire system. It is admin- 
istered in the treatment of the sick in- 
ternally and externally, being drunk in 
large quantities, and applied in all the 
different forms of baths. Persons who 
do not take kindly to drugs, and there 
are many such, need have no hesitancy 
in using the hot water for the follow- 


‘ing disorders: 


Generally speaking, all diseases of 
the skin, blood, digestive and seeretive 
organs, nervous affection, alcoholism, 
catarrh, chronic inflammation of the 
bladder, ulcers, eczema, gout, hysteria, 
indigestion, insomnia, kidney and liver 
troubles, diarrhoea, malaria, nervous 
prostration, neuralgia, locomotor 
ataxia, paralysis, and rheumatism in 
all forms, as well as blood disorders, 
stomach diseases, and tobacco poison- 
ing. Hence it will be seen that nearly 
all general ailments, with perhaps the 
exception of fevers and advanced lung 
troubles, are cured or benefited. 

The benefit of. the hot ‘water of 
Arkansas as a general tonic is becom- 
ing more recognized every year. Those 
whom they benefit in this category are 
the overworked business and profes- 
sional men and women, ladies over- 
burdened with the duties of society or 
their household, politicians and men 
of the world who have been “going 
the pace ;” all of these find great ben- 
efit and quick recovery through this 
wonderful water. 

HOT SPRINGS AS A RESORT. 

Owing to the advantageous situa- 
tion of Hot Springs, they have be- 
come exceedingly popular. Located 
in the South, Northern visitors find 
here a sure escape from the severities 
of the Winter. Driving, horseback 
riding, and all out of door sports and 
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recreations can be indulged in four 
days out of five all winter. In the 
Spring and Fall the weather is per- 
fect. 

The Summer, usually hot in this 
latitude, is here tempered by an ele- 
vation of a thousand feet above the 
sea level, and by the surrounding 
peaks of the Ozark Mountains, which 
rise several hundred feet higher in all 
directions. The nights are invariably 
cool, and the pure mountain air and 
constant southern breezes make this 
the ideal season for invalids from all 
parts of the country. The idea that 
it is only those who are afflicted who 
come to:this city has long since proven 
erroneous, as it is also a fashionable 
pleasure resort as well. 
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The Quapaw Indians were the last 
to make this their home, but they were 
sent to the Indian Territory with 
many others long before Hot Springs 
became very much of a resort for the 
white man. The pioneers, hunters 
and trappers mingled with them here 
for over fifty years, and a few mar- 
ried young squaws and went to the 
Indian Territory, where they reared 
large families of Quapaw, Choctaw 
and Cherokee half-breeds. The homes 
of the two tribes last named are only 
about 150 to 200 miles west from Hot 
Springs, and extend many miles be- 
yond the Arkansas line. 

Other interesting items will have to 
be given in a future issue of the Jour- 
NAL, 


Science of Health, News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mitrer, M. D. 


HyDROTHERAPY IN TREATING Dis- 
EASE. 

At a meeting of the American 
Medical Association held at Atlantic 
City in June, there was a conference 
of physicians interested in hydro- 
therapy. Representative physicians 
from several States discussed the im- 
portance of furthering the study, 
teaching and practice of hydrothera- 
py, and other physiological methods. 
A” committee, consisting of Drs. 
Hare of Jefferson Medical College, 
Thayer of Johns Hopkins, Baruch of 
Columbia, and F. E. Brown of Balti- 
more, was ‘appointed to arrange a 
discussion on this subject at the next 
meeting of the American Medical As- 

sociation. 

' This is a clear indication that the 
American Medical Association is giv- 
ing thought and attention to the sub- 
ject of treating diseases by hydro- 
therapy and hygiene. Other advances 
will follow this movement, and if the 
investigations are continued, it will 
finally result in the adoption of hy- 


drotherapy as the principal method of 
treating all disease. 

At the Columbia University plans 
have been filed for the partial re- 
modeling of the Vanderbilt Clinic 
building of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, at the southeast cor- 
ner of Amsterdam avenue and Six- 
tieth street, for the establishment of 
a department of hydrotherapy. This 
is an important movement in the right 
direction, and one that will prove of 
great benefit to invalids who go to 
those clinics for treatment. 

Cuicaco STArTISTICs. 

In January, 1907, there were 25 
cases of suicide in the City of Chi- 
cago, in February 20, March 37, 
April 46, and May 55. In the first 
five months of the year there were 75 
murders, 22 of which were com- 
mitted in May. 

During the month of May there 
were 3078 deaths reported in Chi- 
cago from all causes. This means 
an annual death-rate of 16.91 per 
1000. Pneumonia led the death 
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causes with 685; consumption 352, 

heart disease 243, nephritis 215, and 

violence (including suicide) 201. 
CIGARETTES IN ILLINOIs. 

The Illinois State Legislature has 
recently passed a bill, which has been 
signed by Governor Deneen, forbid- 
ding the use of cigarettes in public 
by minors under 18 years of age, and 
also forbidding the sale to such min- 
ors. A fine of $100 or jail for 30 
days is provided for those who adul- 
terate cigarettes. It would be a great 
blessing to the nation if there was a 
law making it a criminal offense for 
selling cigarettes to anyone under 


age. 
THE MorTALITY OF PHYSICIANS. 
The Medical Record, a_ weekly 


journal devoted to medical topics, pub- 
lishes in every issue a list of physi- 
cians who have passed away. It is a 
little singular that so many physicians 
in this country die of such troubles 
as heart disease, apoplexy, nephritis 
and pneumonia. The following is a 
partial list taken from recent issues 
of the Record: 

Dr. N. K. Whittemore, Elk River, 
Minn., May 31, nephritis, age 59. 

Dr. J. H. Hammond, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 1, heart disease, age 60. 

Dr. G. F. Fuerth, Detroit, Mich., 
June 3, heart disease, age 48. 

Dr. A. L. Stickney, Ashburnham, 
Mass., June 4, heart disease. 

Dr. G. E. King, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
June 6, apoplexy, age 47. 

Dr. R. A. Marmion, U. S. Navy, 
retired, June 8, apoplexy, age 63. 

Dr. C. E. Cadwaleder, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 12, heart disease. 

Dr. S. S. Wallian, New York City, 
June 12, pneumonia, age 72. 

There is an earlier cause for the 
death of every one of these doctors, 
and there should be some means of 
ascertaining the remote as well as the 
immediate cause of death in each 
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case. In fact there should be a law 
requiring every physician to keep 
an exact record, giving the prob- 
able cause of such disease and 
the kind and amount of reme- 
dies used. If drugs will cure dis- 
ease as most people think they will, 
doctors knowing all about such reme- 
dies should be able to keep themselves 
well. Instead of that, we find doctors 
in the very prime of life dying from 
causes that ought to be easily avoida- 
ble. 

As a general rule, doctors live as 
regardless of the laws of life as other 
people do. As a class, they are, many 
of them, smokers of cigars and 
cigarettes and chewersof tobacco, and 
they use wine, beer, whiskey, brandy 
and other alcoholic liquors. They eat 
the flesh of dead animals, which breed 
the colon bacilli that clog the capil- 
lary blood vessels, producing con- 
gestion, inflammation, suppuration, 
decay and death. Apoplexy and par- 
alysis are generally caused by rupture 
of blood vessels in the brain or some 
other part of the body. Heart failure 
is due to excessive labor thrown upon 
that organ to circulate blood loaded 
with waste products. It is because of 
these things that doctors as well as 
others die in the prime of life as they 
do. 

CorFreE Kittinc Many. 

Dr. Siemers, of Cincinnati, has 
written a death certificate in which she 
attributes the demise of an individual 
to excessive coffee drinking. 

Dr. Siemers, in commenting on the 
case said: “There is an alarming in- 
crease in the number of deaths from 
cancer, and it has been my experience 
for seventeen years that coffee drink- 
ing is a fruitful source of the dis- 
ease.” 

As there is more coffee drunk in 
Cuba than most places in the world 
and as there are many cases of cancer, 
the remarks of this doctor is food for 
reflection —The Havana Post. 
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Lives 61 Days on WATER. 
CHICAGOAN ABSTAINS FROM FOOD TO 
CURE DIFFERENT KINDS OF DISEASE 
AND SAYS HE HAS DONE SO. 

For the first time in sixty-one days 
George E. Hufford, a lawyer, recently 
joined his family at the breakfast 
table. For all of two months Mr. 
Hufford listened to the tinkling of the 
breakfast, the luncheon and the din- 
ner bell with stern resistance and de- 
termination, and contented himself 
with a glass of water in lieu of any- 
thing else. 

He undertook the long fast to cure 
himself of chronic stomach and throat 
trouble, catarrh, biliousness and ner- 
vousness, and says these aliments have 
been routed by his long refrain from 
eating. Mr. Hufford’s weight has de- 
creased from 194 to 159 pounds. He 
is forty years old and was formerly an 
attorney of Austin, Tex. 

PEANUTS versus Roast BEEF. 


Prof. N. E. Jaffa, of the State Uni- 
versity of California, has recently is- 
sued a bulletin in which he says 10 
cents worth of peanuts contains more 
protein than a meal of Roast meat, 
and six times the amount of energy 
involved in a big fat porterhouse 
steak. 

Protein is the nutritive material 
that is required to make the muscular 
and other tissues of the body. Energy 
is the force required or generated in 
using our brains, nerves and muscles. 

Prof. Jaffa repudiates the old idea 
that salt eaten with nuts make them 
more easily digested. He says that: 
“With the exception, perhaps, of dried 
beans and cheese, no food material has 
such a reputation for indigestibility. 
Discomfort from nuts is largely due 
to insufficient mastication and from 
eating them when not needed, as after 
a hearty meal or late at night.” 


REPORT OF THE BoarD oF HEALTH. 


The death list for the last two 
weeks in New York city, as reported 
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by the Board of Health, has been 
nearly 1,000 more than in similar 
In seven days there 
has been 1,804 deaths in the five 
boroughs. Of these 1,653 were chil- 
dren under five years of age. 

Dr. Guilfoy, of the Board of 
Health, says that improper feeding of 
infants by mothers was the cause of so 
many deaths. ~Animal flesh and un- 
ripe fruit are the foods mainly the 
cause of such mortality. The flesh of 
all dead animals is full of putrid 
bacilli or disease producing germs. 

Joseph Desch, 32 years old, his wife 
Kate, 30 years old, and two children, 
5 and 8 years old, ate corned ham, one 
night last week, and within a few 
minutes all were taken violently ill. 
Dr. J. P. Dealin, who was called to 
see them, pronounced the illness pto- 
main poisoning. The entire family 
were sent to the Smith Infirmary in a 
critical condition, and none are expec- 
ted to live. Putrid microbes are the 
germs that kill people by the millions. 
When will the people learn to stop 


The Health reports from Chicago 
show that during the last seven 
months five men have died for every 
two women. Commissioner Evens 
says, the men live a more strenuous 
life, one that is 30 per cent. faster 
than women. They dissipate more, 
eat faster, and take more stimulants, 
use more tobacco and waste their vi- 
tality in various ways more than 
women do. They consume more pu- 
trid flesh, more vinegar, pickles, and 
other poisonous foods and drinks 
than women do. 

Figures compiled by the Health De- 
partment show that approximately 10 
per cent. more men than women die 
annually in New York. To offset this 
the records show that each year the 
stork delivers more males than fe- 
males. 
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Biophiism. 
By Cuartes Josian Apams, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


We come to consider the fifth 
sense, or door, at which there is 
knocking for the awakening of the in- 
dividual within the person or the body 
—the sense-of sight. This is com- 
monly considered the most important 
of the senses. This consideration is 
both true and false. 

Through it we know colors, the ac- 
cordance and the disaccordance of 
colors, forms, their relations to each 
other, and space, as well as the state 
of the feeling of the other individual, 
in its manifestations through its body 
or person, in our regard, in the re- 
gard of other individuals, and in the 
regard of its environment, as a whole 
or in part. 

And there may be other things which 
are, or may be known through the 
sesSe, of sight. Conventional psy- 
chology is entirely too material. One 
may réad whole libraries in psycholo- 
gy without seeing a reference to spirit- 
ual things, or even to the affections. 
More of that in a moment. 

Color is recognized to be the strik- 
ing of vibrations of ether on the ret- 
ina, as sound is the result of striking 
of undulations of the atmosphere on 
the tympanum. The difference is in 
the rapidity and delicacy of the im- 
pingements of the ether, so excessive 
in comparison with those of the at- 
mosphere, and the immensity of the dis- 
tance of the things of which we are 
aware as having moved the former 
beside the necessary proximity of the 
things which we know to have dis- 
turbed the latter. Some days ago I 
had the honor of speaking at the un- 
veiling of a monument to the memory 
of the man back of the cannon which 
is known as the Swamp Angel—Gen- 
eral Edward W. Serrell. It was the 
Yeginning of heavy guns. It was 


thought remarkable that a ball would 
carry from where this piece of ord- 
nance was placed into Charleston. 
And how much farther would the 
sound of its discharge carry? Much, 
of course. But not much, from an- 
other point of consideration. Not 
more than a few miles. There are 
many still on earth who lived through 
the days of our Civil War, not many 
miles north of the Mason and Dixon 
line, who never heard the detonation 
of the explosion of the powder back 
of a cannon’s ball. But a babe will 
hold out its hands for the moon, 
and lovers will pause and speak of 
“the red planet of Mars,” while the 
mariner will still look from his com- 
pass at the fixed star. 

How the nobility of the sense of 
sight does impress the imagination! 
And how this nobility is intensified 
when one thinks of the possibiliy of 
there being steppings of beings to this 
sense of the Unseen. There is noth- 
ing so much needed as dematerializ- 
ing. To my attention has recently 
been brought an experience of a 
young lady. She is now old. She 
published the experience in a late New 
York Herald. She was in a hallway, 
engaged in some household duty. A 
shepherd passed her, and walked up 
the stairway which led from the hall- 
way to an upper story. He was look- 
ing for something. She soon discov- 
ered what. The babe of a member of 
the family had passed’: away. And 
what will be singular to one who has 
not thought much along the lines of 
biophlism occurred. Lying near her 
was an old watch-dog. When a 
stranger came he was always on his 
feet, and remained so till he learned 
whether the stranger was to remain. 
Now he was as fully aware of the ap- 
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parition as was the young lady. But 
he must have known that the visitor 
was not in the body, in the common 
sense—in the material body ; for, after 
making some demonstration, he again 
lay down. 

I have a letter from the Banker- 
Poet, Edmund Clarence Steadman, in 
which he says: “Taking into the ac- 
count the construction of its eyes, I 
do not know that my cat does not 
know more in relation to mortality 
than I do.” 

I am not insisting that anyone not 
materialized, purely substantial, can be 
seen through the material eye of a 
human being, a dog, a cat, or any 
other sentient existence. I regret that 
I must say that I personally have 
never had such a vision. How blessed 
it would be! But there are those who 
claim that such vision is within their 
experience. They should be congratu- 
lated, not hooted. The thing of all 
things which needs to be combatted to- 
day is materialism. How it is every- 
where, and how gross! 

Following the suggestion of Mr. 
Steadman’s remark, it would be pleas- 
ant to start with the eye of the cat, 
and make a study of the organ of 
sight. But that would be out of place 
here. The cat’s eyes are the same es- 
sentially as the eyes of all vertebrates, 
whether they swim, fly, crawl, or walk, 
on four legs or two. These are what 
might be called the camera eyes. 
There are two other sorts—the spot 
eyes, or dot eyes, as science calls 
them, and the compound eyes. The 
spot eyes are found in some worms. 
These eyes are simply terminations of 
the optic nerve covered: by a transpar- 
ent membrane. The compound eye is 
the eye of the insect. There is no bet- 
ter example of this eye than that of 
the common house-fly. It is an eye 
compounded of many eyes. Place it 
under a magnifying-glass, and it will 
be seen to resemble a cushion so full 
of pins that their heads touch. The 
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resemblance would be more complete 
were the heads of wax, and were their 
shapes changed by the touchings. The 
whole cushion may be considered as 
representing the cornea of the com- 
pound, each pin-head a lesser cornea; 
for each of the assemblage of eyes is 
an independent eye. So it is by acci- 
dent if a creature with a compound 
eye sees all of any object at once. To 
be so seen it must be small or suffi- 
ciently remote, and directly within the 
range of the vision of one of the crea- 
ture’s numerous eyes. I have called 
the eye of the vertibrate—the eye 
with which man, the cat, the dog, 
and all creatures with backbones 
see—the camera eye. It is a mechan- 
ism by which the rays sent, or reflect- 
ed by an object, are focussed on the 
retina as they would be on the sensi- 
tive plate of a camera. So I see at 
once the fly, as an entirety, which is 
darting for my nose, while it has seen 
a part or parts of that portion of my 
anatomy, unless my nose be small 
enough, or far enough away for one 
of its eyes to take it in as a whole, 
independently of the refraction of 
light—no one of the eyes in a com- 
pound eye has a lens as has the cam- 
era eye. 

Has the insect, or the lobster, which 
has an eye like that of the fly, an idea 
of anything as a whole, such as a nose 
or a thumb? If so, individual impres- 
sions, gotten through several eyes, 
must come together and amalgamate 
in the mind. That a fly has something 
like a memory, who does not know 
who has tried to take a nap and, at the 
same time, keep one of these little 
pests from a spot on his face? That 
the flea has a memory is certain, from 
the fact that fleas have been trained to 
do tricks. Would that be a possibility 
had not the flea an idea of the little 
gun which it is to fire, of the harness 
which it is to wear in the team of 
which it is one, which draws the min- 
iature chariot, of its trainer and 
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keeper ? 

Though it is not known, the suppo- 
sition is that the creatures with spot 
eyes see no more than light, that they 
have no perception of color. And 
there is very little made in science of 
the perception of color by the crea- 
tures having compound eyes. It is dif- 
ferent when we come to the creatures 
having camera eyes. That the lower 
vertebrates share the sense of color 
with man it seems strange that any- 
one should question. It is the red rag, 
and not just any rag, which irritates 
the bull. The old war-horse prances 
when he sees the flag as he does when 
he hears the bugle. The old race- 
horse, hitched to the milk-wagon, 
struck his best gait and spilt his driver 
and his goods, upon seeing the colors 
under which he had done what he 
could to win in the old days. And, to 
go back to the creatures with com- 
pound eyes, may it not be through its 
color, as well as through its scent, that 
the bumble-bees which had been taken 
to Australia when it was found that 
clover would not propagate itself, rec- 
ognized the bloom to which they are 
correlated by nature? There is much 
to be learned everywhere in science, 
but no more anywhere than in this de- 
partment. 

There is no need of more than call- 
ing attention to the difference of the 
power of the sense of sight in differ- 
ent individuals of the same species, 
and in different species. How nearly 
man is a mole in comparison with 
the eagle, the gull, the  grey- 
hound! And how restricted the range 
of the vision of the field-mouse by the 
side of that of man! But it must not 
be forgotten that there may be a pow- 
erful near-sightedness as well as a 
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powerful far-sightedness. My friend 
had a Visitor. One evening, when a 
moonless night was almost closed in, 
he found this visitor on the veranda, 
and asked him what he was doing. 

“Reading!” was the reply. 

My friend laughed outright, as one 
is apt to do in the presence of what 
is not ordinary. 

This visitor of my friend could see 
little at a distance. But near at hand 
his eyes were so effective that. the 
night was to him almost as day. His 
eyes were microscopic. And who has 
not known those whose eyes were tele- 
scopic? There are those who are 
fitted: by nature to life and work on 
the sea and plains. 

The degree to which good eyes may 
be developed is wonderful. The thief 
passes through the hotel, and can give 
you its plan in all of its details, and 
the manner of its construction. But 
a few days ago, I, at the Manhattan 
structure of a ferry to Jersey City, 
had a glimpse of a pickpocket at his 
work. How deft he was of hand and 
how quick of eye. These scoundrels 
go through long training in intensify- 
ing and enlarging their power of vis- 
ion. One of them has left account to 
the effect that his father, who was of 
the same avocation, would run with 
him by a window on the street, ask 
him afterwards what the window con- 
tained,-and punish him if he could 
not make satisfactory answer, a rever- 
sal of the wise man’s thought in say- 
“Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” 

Is sight the most important of the 
senses? The question of their inter- 
dependence, inter-servitude, inter- 
mastery is an interesting one. But my 
space is gone. 


A man who lives right, and is right, 
has more power in his silence than an- 
other has by his words. Character is 
like bells which ring out sweet music, 
and which, when touched, accidentally 


even, resound with sweet music.— Phillips Brooks. 
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The Psychology of Childhood. 


HAPPY AND JOYOUS. 


By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 669—Ruby L., New York.— 
This child has all the exuberance and 
spirit of her age; she is calculated to 
show a healthy and vigorous constitu- 
tion. She will not have many per- 
plexities in life that she will not know 
how to overcome. She has so much 
of the practical intellect that she will 
readily adapt herself to conditions 





that will make it easy for her to get 
along well with people. 

She is brimming over with fun, and 
has evidently come from healthy 
stock. She will not die of consump- 
tion, or be znemic and pale-faced, if 
she goes on as she has commenced. 

There are indications that she 
would make an excellent nurse or 


No. 669 RusBy L. New York 
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a pang and would breathe around 
er an atmosphere that would give 
health to her patients. She is one of 
the happy and joyous sort and will 
dissipate clouds with her sunshine; 
hence will have more friends than 
she will know what to do with. 

She will be an excellent worker in 
the Sunday-school, especially if funds 
are required to be raised and per- 
sonal influence has to brought to bear 
to collect them. She is in her element 
when she is conscious of doing good 
in the world, and for this reason we 
believe that she will have a wide in- 
fluence over others, and throw out 
considerable magnetism wherever 
she is. 

As a nurse, her patients will get 
well, in spite of themselves, and 


Prize Offers 


Competitions are open freely to all 
who may desire to compete, without 
charge or consideration of any kind, 
and contestants need not be subscrib- 
ers for the JoURNAL in order to be en- 
titled to compete for the prizes offered. 

The prize for the October competi- 
tion was given to Miss Ada Phillips, 
of Wisconsin, for the best story on 
how a summer holiday was spent. 

For November the prize competi- 
tion will be for the best Christmas 
story, to contain not more than one 
thousand words. 

The competition for December will 
be for the best New Year’s poem. 

The January prize will be given for 
the best article on “The Phrenological 
Characteristics of Abraham Lincoln,” 
to be expressed in not more than two 
hundred words. 

The prize for February will be for 
the best article on Indians. 

The competition for March will be 
for the best article on Noses, with 
original drawings. 

All manuscripts must be received on 
or before the first of each month, and 
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though they may think that they are 
going to die, yet, to their surprise, 
they will recover rapidly, and much 
credit will be due to her for pulling 
them through. 

She will live in all parts of her 
brain, and will show practical skill 
in looking at the scientific side of 
subjects, as well as be able to rea- 
son out ideas for herself. We believe 
that she will show a good deal of 
originality of thought and sentiment. 

She is full of affection, will be 
companionable if traveling with an 
aged couple, and will know how to 
become an influential speaker or 
teacher in public. 

She should have a good education, 
and be trained to depend upon her- 
self. 


and Awards. | 


should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and in ink. The prize win- 
ners will be giver one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
or one of the books mentioned on 
page 31 (the January issue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 


REVIEWS. 

“Concentration; the Road to Suc- 
cess.” By Henry Harrison Brown. 
Published by the Balance Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. Price, $1.00. 

Any thought that can. develop this 
very important element of the mind is 
a boon to humanity. It is a much- 
needed characteristic, and yet how 
few people seem to possess it. In this 
book one may learn how to store the 
power and how to draw on it. The 
author has given his readers, in twen- 
ty-four chapters, some valuable advice 
upon how to develop this most im- 
portant characteristic. It is suggested 
in the book that the first thing to do is 
to believe that the characteristic can 


(Continued on page 370.) 
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“Some folks think they are light-hearted because they find it so easy to 
make light of the troubles of others.” 


CAN WE THINK WITHOUT THE BRAIN? 

Some people take special pleasure 
in making statements that sound 
startling and original, but which when 
dissected do not bear the stamp of 
scientific inquiry. 

A gentleman who calls himself a 
scientist, brain specialist’ arid psy- 
chologist, recently made the astound- 
ing assertion as follows: “You don’t 
need your brains for thinking at all; 
we really think with the whole spirit- 
ual body, and the brains are good only 
for secreting heat and energy. The 
theory that we have been brought up 
on from childhood has been that the 
broad forehead is a sign of intelli- 
gence, and the receding forehead a 
sign of lack of it; but a little thought 
will show that this is not at all true. 


For instance, the forehead of the 
child is proverbially bold and promi- 
nent. Women generally have higher 
and bolder foreheads than men, and 
some of the most brainy men of the 
world—Lafayette, Washington and 
Lincoln—have had receding fore- 
heads.” 

In the first place, it has been proved 
without any doubt of contradiction 
that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and it is in the psychic part, or 
gray matter, of the brain that we do 
the most of our thinking. Take, for 
instance, the brains of idiots, and com- 
pare them with those of Daniel Web- 
ster, McKinley and Roosevelt, and 
you have a proof before you that 
wherever brain matter is distributed 
in the cranium, there we have a func- 
tional power to correspond. The 
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idiot has no intellect to. speak of; he 
lacks expression in the face as a re- 
sult of this fact, and cannot do the in- 
tellectual work performed by men of 
the above-named caliber. 

That the brains are good only for 
secreting heat and energy is only tell- 
ing half the story of the functions of 
this organ; they possess heat, and 
give energy to thought, but it is ut- 
terly absurd to say that we do not 
need our brains-for thinking at all. 

Again, the theory that some men 
seem to have been brought up to be- 
lieve that the bold forehead is a sign 
of intelligence, and the receding fore- 
head a sign of lack of it, is equally ab- 
surd and has no foundation in science. 
We have only to compare the heads 
of two great men, namely, Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer, to prove 
that both men were great in their way, 
but their greatness did not consist 
in their whole spiritual body alone, 
but simply as their brains interpreted 
various fields of knowledge. Darwin 
was as great a man as Spencer, but he 
showed a powerful brow in his cran- 
ial capacity and a so-called retreating 
forehead. The latter was more 
marked bécause of the immense devel- 
opment in the arch just above the 
_ eyes, where we have found all investi- 


gators, navigators, explorers and 
keen observers to be largely devel- 
oped. 


Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, 
was a specialist in his line of reason- 
ing, but he differed from Darwin in 
his speculative theories and his way 


of interpreting his ideas. If all men 
think alike, why are their heads not 
“alike? 
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The world is full of proofs which 
refute the writer’s assertion that the 
receding forehead is a lack of intelli- 
gence, and his very illustrations, name- 
ly, Lafayette, Washington and Lincoln 
(and we may add Napoleon and 
Dewey ), illustrate the theory that the 
receding forehead carries with it 
strength of intellect quite as great, in 
fact, as is the case with those persons 
who have a high or bold forehead. 

Another point that the Doctor as- 
serts, and which is also erroneous, is 
that soldiers who have lost parts of 
their brains still have recovered and 
been able to use their mental faculties 
quite as well as before. These re- 
ports are like the Crowbar Case, 
which is reported in the Harvard 
Guide to represent the same capacity, 
and after having lost a part of his 
moral faculties, by a tamping iron 
being thrust through his brain, the 
young man is said to have retained 
his faculties without any impairment. 
This report has proved to be erron- 
eous, from the statements of Dr. Har- 
low, the physician who attended him; 
Professor Bowditch and Dr. Barlow, 
as well as of his employers, who were 
unable to re-engage him on account of 
his change of mental ability. When 
one hemisphere is destroyed only by 
a bullet-wound, the other hemisphere 
is able to partially carry on the work, 
but the faculties are necessarily im- 
paired where both sides of the brain 
are equally destroyed. 

The Doctor admits that the brain is 
an organ of life, and secretes the vital 


fluid, which is carried down through 
the canal of the spinal column and is 
given off through all the nerve-centers 
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and ganglia of every part of the body 
to sustain life in the whole organism. 
But the great function of the brain, 
namely, to think and work, he seems 
to have lost sight of altogether. 

At the present day we do not con- 
sider that size of brain means power 
necessarily, for many brains that are 
only average in size are able to accom- 
plish as much excellent work as the 
brains of large-headed men. There- 
fore, it is again erroneous for the Doc- 


‘tor to give the impression that it is © 


generally understood that only large- 
brained people give off the greatest 
stimulus or do the greatest work. But 
where size and quality unite, provided 
the brain is developed in other parts 
beside the basilar region, or in the in- 
tellectual lobe, then we must expect 
to find a corresponding amount of in- 
tellectual power. 


THE CHRONOSCOPE AND ITS EXPERI- 
MENTAL WORK. 

A good deal of thought and atten- 
tion has of late been expended upon 
machines for measuring the head. In 
a recent article in McClure’s Magazine 
Professor Munsterberg, of Harvard, 
gives an account of some of his re- 
searches with this instrument. In 
case some of our readers have not 
heard of it before, we intend to ex- 
plain more fully in another number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL what 
this instrument proposes to do in re- 


gard to criminals, and will ask our’ 


_readers to give us their opinions as to 
whether they think it will be possible 
to determine by it the guilt or inno- 
cence of an individual. The instru- 
ment registers the time of the replies 
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given by any criminal who is asked 
questions. 


If any instrument can succeed in 
looking into the inner working of the 
mind, of course we want it, but 
whether we can depend upon the reg- 
istry of time in making replies to 
questioris submitted to a criminal is 
very doubtful. Do we not know 
that different - persons have dif- 
ferent ways of expressing their 
minds? Some respond twice as 
quickly as others, yet each may be 
equally guilty or equally innocent. If 
the machine can tell the motive or de- 
sire, it can do wonders, but whether 
it can judge of moral conduct is a 
question, and it seems to us that some 
knowledge of the functions of the 
brain should also be studied. We 
shall watch with some interest the de- 
velopment of this instrument. 


IDENTIFYING CRIMINALS BY PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC MEASUREMENT. 


Dr. Alphonse Bertillon, the well- 
known chief of the Department of 
Identification of the Paris Prefecture 
of Police, has just devised a new plan 
for identifying criminals by photo- 
graphic measurement. The new 
method, we are told by a writer in 
Popular Science Siftings, London, Au- 
gust 17th, is based on an ingenious 
application of the laws of perspective 
to photography. Photcgraphs of the 
person to be measured are made on 
various scales without moving the 
camera, so that the real dimensions 
can be, calculated from measurements 
of the photographs. The method 
seems. susceptible of. numerous appli- 
cations, especially to anatomy’ and nat- 
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ural history. 

More concerning this theory will be 
given at some future time. 

THE VALUATION OF A CHILD. 

Professor Alfred Binet, the head of 
the Psychological Laboratory at Sor- 
bonne, Paris, says that every time a 
schoolboy shows signs of prolonged 
laziness, the master, instead of pun- 
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ishing him, should first of all find out 
if there is not some physical cause 
at the root of the evil. Through Pro- 
fessor Binet’s influence a laboratory 
for scientific study of children has 
been established in the French capitol. 
Pictures and measurements, accord- 
ing to his calculations, will be given 
in a future number. 


New Subscribers. 


No. 847, C. H. L., Fox Chase, Pa.— 
The photograph of this lady indicates 
that she has a sunny disposition, is 
generally able to inspire confidence in 
other people, and should be able to 
teach well. She is highly intuitive, 
and should read the characteristics of 
people without making any mistake. 
She has a good practical intellect, and 
will love flowers, the study of Botany, 
and all subjects that introduce her to 
nature. She will make a number cf 
discoveries herself, and will show not 

‘a little comparative mind in appreciat- 
ing literature and general business. 
She would make an excellent compan- 
ion, a good conversationalist and en- 
tertainer, and know how to look after 
children by educating them according 
to their individual bent. She is artis- 
tic and ingenious, and should be able 
to make her own clothes and cut out 
material at a Mothers’ Meeting. She 
will make many friends in the world 
and but few enemies. 

No. 848, P. S. E., Brattleboro, Vt. 
—The photograph of this young man 
indicates that he has a fine head for 
study, and will succeed better in life 


if he devotes himself to civil engineer- 
ing than to business. He needs a 
fuller side head to be a first-class busi- 
ness man, but as there are many sides 
to a business, it may be that he could 
suit himself to one department of it. 
He has a mind for discovery, and he 
will apply his ingenuity to discovery in 
whatever work he takes up. If he 
goes into business, he will want to 
bring out something new; if he takes. 
up engineering, he will find a fine field 
before him to discover many methods 
for applying electricity to his more 
practical, inventive line of work. His 
Perceptive faculties make him an ar- 
dent observer, an accurate investi- 
gator, and one to gather facts with 
more than ordinary skill and prompt- 
ness. If he went into the business of 
house furnishing, and had to produce 
something new in that line, his inge- 
nuity would be called out; but we do 
not think that an ordinary business 
life will satisfy him, and for this rea- 
son would advise his continuing his 
college work as a more successful out- 
put for his energy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. G., New York.—You ask what 
is the best way to judge of the activity 
of an organ. 

There are two distinct methods ; one 
_ is through the sharpness of the facul- 


ty, while another is by the heat of an 
individual organ, taking care to first 
study the circulation of the brain, and 
to know definitely where the arteries 
lie... A person may have a large fac- 
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ulty and not use it, while others may 
have a small faculty and put it into 
practice. Hence care must be taken 
to differentiate in this respect. 

R. A., Boston, Mass.—In reply to 
your query as to what errors to look 
for in a vacillating mind, we would 
say that such a person has large Cau- 
tiousness and Casuality, while the or- 
-gans of Hope and Firmness are small 
or moderate. Vacillation may, how- 
ever, come from other qualities of the 
mind, namely, from large Conscien- 
tiousness and Continuity, and for this 
reason you must analyze the phase of 
character as carefully as a doctor 
would analyze the cause of a headache 
to see where the trouble began. 

Your second question, as to whether 
talent is chiefly inherited from the 
mother both in girls and boys, we 
think that the inheritance of talent is 
about six one way and half a dozen 
the other. The mother gives certain 
talents to her children, while the 
father gives the dominating qualities 
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of will, independence, perception, and 
the power to judge from cause to ef- 
fect. It is very interesting to trace the 
inheritance thus seen in character. 
Generally the social faculties are in- 
herited from the mother, and talents 
that use sociability of mind and 
friendliness of manner are largely in- 
herited from the mother, while from 
the father energy and courage are 
generally inherited. 

M. C.—Each of the temperaments 
has its own emotions, and when a per- 
son has a Vital Temperament, then 
the emotions of the social faculties will 
generally be called out. The Motive 
Temperament will show emotions of 
courage, executiveness and business 
talent, while the Mental Temperament 
will show emotions arising from the 
moral and intellectual faculties. In 
fact, they will all be interpreted 
through the development of Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness, Benevolence, 
Hope and Spirituality. 


What Phrenologists are Dit, 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 

Mr. Elliott gives examinations 
daily at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, and 
weekly classes are held for instruction 
in Phrenology. The Alumni of the 
Institute hold monthly meetings, when 
discussions are arranged for the mu- 
tual benefit of all present. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY, 
NEW YORK. 

The closing exercises of the above- 
named Institute were held on Octo- 
ber 25th (Friday), when papers were 
read by the students, interspersed 
with music, and, as usual, an inter- 
esting meeting was enjoyed by all 
present. 

A full report will appear in the next 
issue. 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY, INCORPORATED. 


OPENING OF THE WINTER SESSION. 

A good company assembled on Sep- 
tember roth, when a social meeting to 
open the Winter Session was held in 
London. Mr. James Webb, the Presi- 
dent, extended a hearty welcome to 
all present, saying that the good at- 
tendance was propitious of a success- 
ful winter’s work. He was glad to see 
so many people interested in Phrenolo- 
gy; but there was a great deal to be 
done yet (he went on to say), in 
teaching the great British Public that 
Phrenology is true; and not only true, 
but exceedingly useful. 

Some excellent music was rendered, 
both vocal and _ instrumental, by 
friends. Miss Warren, Miss Cooke 
and Miss. Allen ¢ontributed to the en- 
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joyment of the evening in this respect. 

Mr. George Hart Cox spoke 
strongly against the Phrenometer, as 
also did the President and Mr. John 
Nayler. And a resolution was passed, 
nen con., to the effect “That this 
meeting of the British Phrenological 
Society having heard the various re- 
ports from its members respecting a 
machine called the ‘phrenometer,’ de- 
sires to place on record the conviction 
that the machine is quite incapable of 
doing what it purports to be able to 
do, and that no mechanical contrivance 
can possibly measure correctly the 
relative development of the various 
parts of the brain, or record with ac- 
curacy the characteristics of the indi- 
viduals who submit to the machine.” 

Mr. J. B. Gland read the head of a 
lady and the President gave a phreno- 
logical reading of a gentleman from 
the audience. In both cases, though, 
the subjects were entire strangers, the 
delineations were acknowledged to he 
perfectly accurate. 


FIELD NOTES. 


During the month interesting 
printed matter has been sent to us by 
Mr. Wm. E. Youngquist, on Phreno- 
logical topics. We congratulate him 
in his work on Phrenology. 

Miss Fowler makes daily examina- 
tions at the American Iristitute of 
Phrenology, New York City, and 
gives instructions in Phrenology. 

Owen H. Williams has been in 
Richmond, Va., for several weeks. 

E. J. O’Brien can be seen for ex- 
aminations and lectures for a few 
weeks at Wingham, Ont., Canada. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Yates Center, Kan. 
<— Geo. Cozens is at Hamilton, 

nt. 

Geo. A. Lee, M.D., Phrenologist, is 
taking orders for Fowler & Wells 
Co.’s publications in Mansfield, O. 

R. J. Black is giving examinations 
at Vinton, Iowa. 
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H. H. Hinman is located at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Prof. Allen Haddock has returned 
to San Francisco. . 

Mr. T. J. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. King has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, O. 

Mr. M. Tope is at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine, The Era. 

Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, 
Ill., is engaged in. Phrenological work 
in that city. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter are 
traveling in Ohio. 

Mr. Otto Hatry is at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is lecturing on 
Phrenology in Irvona, Pa. 

Mr. Geo. Markley is assistant edi- 
tor of the Phrenological Era. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Idaho. 

Mr. R. J. Black is still in Vinton, 
Ia., engaged in Phrenological work. 

Mr. H. D. McDowell is now lectur- 
ing at McKinney, Tex. 

Mr. D. F. McDonald is at present 
at Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. A. W. Richardson has been 
traveling in Western Ohio. 

Mr. Alva A. Tanner, of Oakley, 
Idaho, has been making examinations 
in the above named place. 


REVIEWS. 
(Continued from page 364.) 


be cultivated, and then the person 
must set to work to acquire the art 
itself. Some of the chapters of the 
book have interesting headings, for in- 
stance: “How Shall I Concentrate?” 
“Compensation and Concentration” ; 
“Desire versus Wish”; “Methods of 
Concentration” ; and “Self Study and 
the Laws of Life.” The book has 
some hunded and twenty-six pages, 
and we believe that the reading of it 
will be the road to success. As so 
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many people are in need of the power 
mentioned herein, we believe that the 
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sale will immediately be increased by 
a mention of it made in these pages. 


Aids to Character. 


By Hunttey Carter. 


(Continued from page 337.) 


_ Next in order comes a host of sim- 
ilar influences to which the six stim- 
uli have given rise. Sweeping from 
afar through the great regions of the 
earth they come, expanding the work 
of their indefatigable initiators in the 
building up of white races and tribes 
of mankind. They speed by, em- 
bodied in the strength of the sun, 
the courses of the stars, the conflicts 
of the atmosphere, the abundance or 
scarcity of rain, in sqil, in food, in 
oxygen, in water, in the great deserts, 
in the mountain heights, in massed 
vegetation, fertile wheat and olive 
lands, vineyards and forests, in the 
rivers’ strength and flow, in the breath 
of the ocean, in the curving shore, in 
man and his occupations, his institu- 
tions and associates—in cosmograph- 
ical, geographical and social condi- 
tions. In such forms these subtle 
forces unite to promote the functions 
of the fundamental force, and bind 
man and nature together in the strong 
eternal band of universal law. As 
they pass the watcher notes the mate- 
rial of which they are composed. He 
sees. that they are but modes of vibra- 
tory action, waves of quivering ether 
of different length and rapidity, that 
they effect the functions and struc- 
ture of the being concerned by quan- 
tity and quality, and that a defect of 
vibration sets up a corresponding de- 
fect of organism. 

They move in two sections, the 
normal and abnormal in the first are 
the skilled artists, those possessing 
quantity and quality, balanced ani- 
mation and fine judgment. Such are 
the strengthening and developing 


powers, they prevent premature de- 
cay; strengthen for the struggle’ of 
life ; aid evolution ; promote progress ; 
stimulate the higher forces and pas- 
sions of life and action. In the sec- 
ond are the unskilled artists, the dis- 
proportioned workers, those possess- 
ing one or the other or both elements 
in excess or defect, are too eager or 
too slow, ill-judging or untasteful. 
Such are the degenerating factors; 
they blur the images, create faise im- 
pressions, leave their works full of 
blemishes which make them impedi- 
ments and encumbrances in the path 
of progress. 

Each section is accompanied by 
bands of its creations. These circle 
round their respective creators. Each 
is seen in its truth of actual relation- 
ship. Round the first the beauty of 
things, the stalwarts, splendid mani- 
festations of exuberance, health and 
grace, amazing results of accustomed 
and harmonious forces; round the 
second the ugliness of things, the 
weaklings, unwholesome specimens 
of sickliness and ineffectual move- 
ments, unhappy results ef unaccus- 
tomed .forces. The latter march si- 
lently by, the blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, the unfeeling, like pilgrims on 
the road to Lourdes. Everyone bears 
the stigmata of its leader, and re- 
cords, as it were, on a photographic 
plate, the hideous designs of a de- 
fective impression. In the front rank 
all with the melancholy look and 
wearing the dull gray livery of those 
two disorganizers of the alimentary 
center, the two temperatures, torrid 
and frigid climates. Such are dys- 


tow 
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peptics, the sufferers from stomach, 
liver and ‘kidney diseases—the vic- 
tims of the shriveling or sparing 
blaze of animal heat. Then the flushed 
and pallid prey of those leeches of the 
circulatory centers, the two repre- 
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sentatives of dangerous air. Such are 
afflicted with blood and heart and 
uric acid disorders, the anaemic, the 
diabetic, the gouty, the lean, the fee- 
ble—those burdened with fullness or 
absence of tone of the life stream. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF GENIUS. 


Phrenology is one of many words 
designated to the powers of the mind. 
And whether we speak of Psycholo- 
gy, mind proper, or more in regard 
to its natural aspect ; and call it brain, 
or eucephalon, relative to man’s or- 
ganization and his superior fitness as 
a thing of creation for creative gen- 
ius, we must revert to the science of 
Phrenology wherein to gather the 
data of the principle qualities and 
quantities of his being. 

It is not wise to jump at a conclus- 
ion for specified genius simply by a 
prominence of an intellectual faculty. 
But by observing this headlight of 
mentality, let us proceed to enter into 
the matter, and consider the condi- 
tions arising from within. 

I have for my client a man of a 
good constitution, weighing about one 
hundred and fifty pounds, sustaining 
a head measurement of twenty-three 
inches. He has the mental-motive 
temperament, with a blending of the 
vital and lymphatic enough to give 
him enthusiasm in his work and tone 
down any undue excitement. The 
action of the brain is thoughtful and 
enduring; moreover, the quality is 
fine, exhibiting genius of no mean de- 
gree. The contour of the head is al- 
most uniform; parts of it are femi- 
nine, resembling his mother and ex- 
hibiting talent from his maternal 
grandfather. The balance of the 
brain is in the intellectual region, be- 
ing in the frontal superior and lateral 
portions, with the organ of Construc- 
tiveness very large—lIdeality and 
Casuality prominent. He has a good 
side head, supported by the organs of 
Combativeness, =Vitativeness and 


Friendship, which with his muscular 
apparatus, gives him energy and an 
interest in life. Self-esteem, Firmness 
and Conscientiousness are all large, 
and Sympathy shares no small part 
in his nature. One other conspicuous 
organ is Sublimity, which enables him 
to gauge the vastness of a great en- 
terprise. 

Not a few other interesting condi- 
tions could be mentioned from an or- 
ganization like this. But as we have 
been looking into his anatomy solely 
for one and the best of his talents, I 
will endeavor to describe its genuine 
characteristics. 

The outcome of the organization is 
a rare and beautiful talent from the 
organ of Constructiveness, its capaci- 
ty being almost unlimited. Apparently 
it lays dormant for a period, during 
which time it traverses the concourse 
of the brain, gathering in the atoms 
of each reservoir of thought subserv- 
ient to its purpose, and awakens to 
full life strength and activity to will 
and to do. From the thought,—the 
imaginary line—then, the temple in 
substantiative form rising in splendor, 
bespeaking .of man’s thanks to God, 
and of God’s gifts to man. Bridges, 
canals, great aqueducts of momentous 
undertaking arrest the attention of all 
who look upon the great work of this 
master mind, strengthened by the 
force it gives out, and gaining reflec- 
tion of grandeur from the magnifi- 
cence of its own achievements, and 
ever serves to effect an accomplish- 
ment for the commodities of life and 
for the comfort and safety of his fel- 
low men. 

By Rose ALBERY. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New Vork as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 





All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“The Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, Ohio.—This magazine is one that 
is improving all the time and adding 
‘to. its importance as a Phrenological 
monthly. It is edited by the indefa- 
tigable Wm. Tope. 

“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat,” 
St. Louis, Mo.—In a recent number 
there is a write-up on American In- 
dians and many other interesting ar- 
ticles. 

“Review of Reviews,” New York.— 
This magazine takes up Current 
Topics and illustrates its articles well. 
In one number one often is taken 
around the world. It thus gives us a 
good idea of what is taking place in 
different quarters of the globe. 


“The Delineator,’ New York.— 
One.new feature introduced into the 
last number of this magazine is a 
piece of music. This will probably be 
liked by many of its readers. Arti- 
cles on children also form an attractive 


novelty. 
“Medical Times,” New York City. 
—Contains up-to-date articles on 


Medical topics and Health and Hy- 
giene. Its long articles are adapted 
to the medical profession, while the 
shorter ones are read by the laity. 

“The Union Signal,” Evanston, Ill. 
—lIs a fine temperance paper. It gives 
the news concerning the States that 
stand for Prohibition, and a Chil- 
dren’s Page has an interesting story 
for the little ones, which is just as 
useful for the older readers. 

“The American Agriculturalist,” 
New York.—Has a number of articles 
which bear upon Agricultural Sub- 
jects, and many hints are given on 
Farming and kindred topics. 

“The Character Builder ;’ Human 
Culture Journal for Everybody; is- 
sued weekly.—Contains an article on 
“Attention to Nature and Human Na- 
ture’; and another on Progress in 


Education,” both of which are inter- 
esting articles. In the “Youth’s De- 
partment” there is an article on 


“Maxims that Mould Human Charac- 
ter,” which is well worth studying. 
“The Literary Digest,” New York 
City—A recent number contains an 
article on “Labor and the Origin of 
Music,” and another on “A ‘Babel of 
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Prints’ for Blind Readers”; and a 
third article on “The Valuation of a 
Child,” all of which form interesting 
reading. 

“The Dog Fancier,” Battle Creek, 
Mich.—Is larger in size and evidently 
increasing in importance. It gives 
many illustrations of dogs of different 
types, and those who are interested 
in the breeding of this animal would 
do well to consult it. 

“The Stellar Ray,” Detroit, Mich._— 
Contains an article on “Tolstoy at 
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Home,” which tells us of his regular 
habits, his mode of life, his work and 
his outdoor exercise. Another article 
is on “The Habit of Over-eating,” 
which is applicable to quite a number 
of people of the present day, - 

“Varcindar,” Stockholm, Sweden. 
—This is a Swedish paper which has 
been sent to us by our indefatigable 
graduate, Mr. Wm. Youngquist. We 
are glad that he is doing so much to 
convince the Swedish people of the 
truth of Phrenology. 


‘Publier Desstinet. 


The Bath. Its History and uses in 
Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall, 
M. D. 77 pages. 25 illustrations. 
Price, 25 cents—ts. 2d. 

Bachelor’s Talks about Married 
Life, and Things Adjacent. By Wm. 
Aikman, D.D. 273 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

How to Keep a Store. Embodying 
' the Conclusions of Thirty Years’ Ex- 
pee in Merchandising. By Samuel 

. Terry. 406 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

How to Succeed as a Stenographer 
or a Typewriter. Quiet Hints and 
Gentle Advice by one who “has been 
there.” By Arthur M. Baker. 12mo., 
71 pages. Price, 50 cents—2s. 

The Family Gymnasium. Contain- 
ing the most improved methods of ap- 
plying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesi- 
pathic and Vocal Exercises to the De- 
velopment of the. Bodily Organs, the 
Invigoration of their Fuctions, the 
Preservation of Health, and the Cure 
of Disease and Deformities. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 215 pages, 42 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Electrical Psychology. Philosophy 
of Electrical Psychology, in a course 
of twelve lectures. By John Bovee 
Dods. 202 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Fruit and “Bread, a Natural and 
Scientific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, 


translated by M. L. Holbrook. This 
excellent book, translated with care, is 
one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions on the Natural Food of Man yet 
given to the world. Price, $1.00—4s. 

Fruits and Farinacea. The Proper 
Food of Man. Being an attempt to 
prove by History, Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Chemistry that the Original, 
Natural and Best Diet of Man is de- 
rived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By John Smith. With Notes and II- 
lustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

How to Raise Fruits. A Handbook, 
Being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. With De- 
scriptions of the Best and Most Pop- 
ular Varieties. By T. Gregg. Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 

Animal Magnetism. Practical In- 
structions in Animal Magnetism. By 
J. P. F. Deleuze. Translated by 
Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised Edi- 
tion, with an appendix of notes by the 
translator, and letters from eminent 
Physicians and others descriptive of 
cases in the U. S. 524 pages. Price, 
cloth, $2.00. This is the best and the 
only exhaustive work containing in- 
structions. The following selections 
from chapter headings will show the 
value and utility of the work:—The 
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Processes Considered — The Effects 
and their Indication—The Accessory 
Means to Increase Magnetic Action 
and those by which the Direct Action 
is Applied—The Cautions Necessary 
in the Choice of Magnetiser—The 
Application of Magnetism to Disease 
and its Connection with Disease—The 
Means of Avoiding Inconveniences 
and Dangers—The Means of Devel- 
oping in One’s Self the Magnetic Fa- 
culty, and Deriving Advantage from 
it. 

Human Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology and Psychology. Its uses, 
as a remedial agent, in Moral and In- 
tellectual Improvement, etc. By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 168 pages: Il- 
lustrated. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 

The Alcoholic Controversy. A Re- 
view of the Westminster Review on 
the Physiological Errors of Teetotal- 
ism. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, pa- 
per, 50 cents—z2s. 

Accidents and Emergencies; a 
Guide containing Directions for the 
Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, 
Ruptures, Dislocations, Burns and 
Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, Choking, 
Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drowning, 
etc. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions, by R. T. Trall, M.D. 32 


illustrations. Price, paper, 25 cents— 
Is. 2d. 
Measures. Used to measure the cir- 


cumference of the head or the dis- 
tance from ear to ear, over any part 
of the head, in handsome case. Price, 
50 cents. 

* Phrenological Game. “The Perfect 
Man.” This introduces Phrenology 
into a new Game on the same basis as 
the old and well-known game of “Au- 
thors.” A card game giving instruc- 
tion and amusement. Price, 25 cents. 

Phrenology ; its Principles, Proofs, 
etc. J. F. Tracy. 20 illustrations. 

Price, 10 cents. 

Counsel to Parents on the Moral 

Education of their Children. By Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell. Price, $1.00. 
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Indications of Character in the 
Head and Face. Illustrated. 66 
pages. Paper, 25 cents. By H. S. 
Drayton, A.M. ; 

Hygienic Cook-Book; containing 
Recipes for making bread, pies, pud- 
dings, mushes and soups, with direc- 
tions for cooking vegetables, canning 
fruit, etc.; to which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing valuable sugges- 
tions in regard ta washing, bleaching, 
removing ink, fruit, and other stains 
from garments, etc. By Mrs. Mattie 
M. Jones. Price, paper, 30 cents. 

Lantern Slides. A set of fifty Lan- 
tern slides, suitable for stereopticon 
lectures on Phrenology. $50. Dou- 
ble-burner Oil Lantern, $25. Express 
collect. 

Consumption: its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement Cure. 
With directions for its Home Applica- 
tion. By David Wark, MD. Price, 
25 cents—Is. 2d. 

Chastity; or our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. This was the author’s 
favorite book. In it he thought he 
reached the highest altitude of his 
life. It is a suggestive fact that while 
the author turns this very delicate sub- 
ject inside out, mothers of highest 
character and intelligence, the presi- | 
dents of female colleges, and others 
of peculiar sensibility in such matters, 
praise the book without reserve. 320 
pages. Price, full gilt, $2.00—9s. 

“The Katterskill Fairies.” By 
Anna Olcott Commelin. Illustrated 
by Katherin Ripley Noyes. This is a 
charming little story in thé form of 
an allegory, in which Care is made to 
be a Giant, bringing trouble to all. 
Price, 75 cents—3s. 6d. 

Capital Punishment ; Or, the Proper 
Treatment of Criminals. Does the 
love of life, or the fear of death, tend 
to lessen or prevent human crime? 
Price, paper, 10 cents—6d. 

Foreordained: A story of Heredity 
and of special parental influences. By 
An Observer. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
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Life and Labors of Dr. Francois J. 
Gall, Founder of Phrenology, and his 
Disciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim. By 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. Price, 40 
cents. 

A Lucky Waif. A Story for Moth- 
ers of Home and School Life. By EI- 
len E. Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00—4s. 

Man in Genesis and Geology; or, 
the Biblical Account of Man’s Crea- 
tion tested by Scientific Theories of 
his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph 


P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 149 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 
Modern Ghost Stories. 8vo. 139 


pages. Cloth, $1.00. A Medley of 
Dreams, Impressions and Special Il- 
lusions. By Emma May Buckingham. 
Contents: Are We Naturally Super- 
stitious? Was It a Spirit Telegram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound ; Was It a Spirit? 
Who Was She? Psychological Im- 
pressions ; How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; A Young 
Wife’s Trial; Tongueless Voices ; The 
Weird Musician ; Irresistible Impulse ; 
The Phantom Child; A Dream Warn- 
ing; Dreams Fulfilled; A Vision of 
Heaven; The Haunted Chamber; A 
Dream Over Bride Cake ; Elucidation ; 
The Mystery of the River. 

Lectures on Phrenology, including 
its Application to the Present and 
Prospective Conditions of the United 
States. With Notes, an Introductory 
Essay, and a Historical Sketch by An- 
drew Boardman, M.D. 12mo, 391 pp. 
Thirty-five Illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 

s. 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the 
Nervous Diseases of Women. By D. 
Rosch. » Price, 25 cents—ts. 2d. 

Harmony of Phrenology. In the 
Dennition of the Organs, their use, 
excess, and deficiency; with quota- 
tions from the Bible recognizing every 
Faculty and Passion, sanctioning their 
‘use and warning against their abuse. 
By Nelson Sizer. Price,.10 cents—7d. 
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Chastity. A course of lectures to 
young men ; intended, also, for the se- 
rious consideration of Parents and 
Guardians. With an appendix by R. 
T. Trall, M.D. Price, paper, 50 cents 
—2s. 

How to Read Character. A New 
lllustrated Hand-book of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, for Students’-and 
Examiners, with a Chart for recording 
the sizes of the different Organs of 
the Brain in the Delineation of char- 
acter. I2mo, IQI pages. 172 illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $1.25—5s. 

Heads and Faces and How to Study 
them; A Manual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy for the People. By 
Prof.’ Nelson Sizer and H. S. Dray- 
ton, M.D. 8vo, 200 pp. 250 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.00—4s. 

The fact that eighty thousand copies 
of this work have been published 
proves it to be one of the most popu- 
lar works of the day. There is no one 
living so well qualified to write on the 
subject as the authors of this book, 
and the knowledge that this gives 
would save many disappointments in 
social and business life. 

Human Science, or Phrenology ; Its 
Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Organs, 
Temperaments, Combinations, Condi- 
tions; Teachings, Philosophies, etc., 
as applied to Health; its Value, Laws, 
Functions, Organs, Means, Preserva- 
tion, Restoration, etc., Mental Phil- 
osophy, Human and _ Self-improve- 
ment, Civilization, Home, Country, 
Commerce, Rights, Duties, Ethics, 
etc.; God, His Existence, Attributes, 
Laws, Worship, Natural Theology, 
etc.; Immortality, its Evidences, Con- 
ditions, Relations to Time, Rewards, ° 
Punishments, Sin, Faith, Prayer, etc. ; 
Intellect, Memory, Juvenile and Self- 
Education; Literature, Mental Disci- 
pline, the Senses, Sciences, Arts, Avo- 
cations, a Perfect Life, etc. One large 
volume, 1,211 pp., containing 214 illus- 
trations. By O. S. Fowler. Price, 
$3.00—16s. 
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The New Shorthand 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an en- 
tirely new system of shorthand. It 
is not our intention to make profes- 
sional shorthand stenographers, but 
to assist all students in taking notes 
which may be the most easily read 
without going through the hard study 
of the principal systems of phonog- 
raphy. 


All students in taking notes which may 
the most easily read without goin 
through the hard study of the af 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 
Students will be most benefitted by this 
system. Cloth, $1.00. 


HOW TO ATTAIN SUCCESS 
THROUGH THE STRENGTH OF 


VIBRATION 


A SYSTEM OF NUFBERS AS 
TAUGHT BY PYTHAGORAS. 


BY 


MRS. L. DOW BALLIETT. 








Every letter of the alphabet has its own rate of vibra- 
tion and color. From th¢ name and date of birth the 
student of vibration can find his keynote, his color, 
his tendencies and characteristics. ou may determine 
the possibilities before you in life, and apply the prin- 
ciples of vibration in the successful choosing of a pro- 
fession, a wife ora home. The book is very interesting, 
and as an entertainer the truth of the character deline- 
ations must be admitted by all. Full directions as to the 
manner of finding your vibrations are given in the book, 
A New Thoughter will turn all knowledge to good use in 
developing character and attaining the highest and best 
for himself, and, while we may not depend upon these 
indicators to vern our lives, we may not despise them 
altogether. li power is vibratory, and numbers, names, 
colors, etc., may be intelligently used to add to the 
strength of our character and position in life.—Unity. 


PRICE $1.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pages 
CLOTH, $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and 
Spectral Illusions 


BY 
EMIIA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 
Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a cpirit Te egram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound: Was it a Spirit; 
‘Who was She? Ay Yara Impressions ; 
How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife's Trial: 

The Weird Musician; 


Tongueless Voices; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
Dreams Fulfilled ; 


Dream Warning; 
A Vision of Heaven; The Haunted Chamber; 
Elucidation; 


A Dream Over Bride Cake; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York 





The Human Aura 


AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR. 
By W. J. COLVILLE. 


‘THREE intensely interesting Lectures by 
a Master in Spiritual Science and the . 


New Thought. The use of various colors 
as healing agencies, otherwise known as 
Cromopathy, is also fully dealt with. This 
is unquestionably the completest exposition 
of this fascinating subject ever offered to the 
public at a nominal price, 

Lecture 1.—Deals with Fundamental Statements; De- 
fines the Human Aura in Contradistinction to Personal 
Magnetism; The Human Aura Classified; How to Develop 
and Utilize a good and powerful Aura? Oral and Visual 
Treatment by Suggestion; The Successful Telepathisc; 
The Practice of Mental Telephony; How Thoughts are 
Transmitted; Absent Mental Healing: The Exercise where- 
by the Aura’is Developed; The Therapeutic Effect of 
Colors—Red, Biue, Yellow and Violet. 

Lecture.— Specific Interpretations; The Philosophy of 
Color and its Significance; The Higher Octaves of Color; 
The Therapeutic Effects of Color Definitely Elucidated; 


PThe Seven Prismatic Hues and th: ir connection with the 


Seven Vowels, and what each Vowel Suggests; The 
Lower Octaves of Color; Ihe Wearing of Gems, a Reason- 
able Practice; The Well-Developed Aura. 

Lecture 3.—The Human Aura as an Indicator of 
Health and Character, with Reflections on the Aura of 
Habitation; Clairvovance susceptible of Cultivation; In- 
herent Genius; Materialistic Christianity; Health Aura; 
The Aura of Buildings; The Divine Science of Health; 
How to.Purify one’s Aura; The Physic Aura; The Aura of 
a Telepathist; The Rash Expenditure of Auric Force; The 
Auric Belts; Heavens and Hells; Dissipated Aura; The 
True Philanthropist; Perfect Harmony. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
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SET UP FOR USE. 
The Condensing Eemacweevettne a “ iy pia 


Glasses are 


The 
8 feet up to mes armas and are He eae mounted in 


within the japanned front tu 


Our Patent Bt W Uuial Lamp rests in a socket at the 


“Popular” “Magic 


Lantern 


$25 .00 





IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 


. Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 


commend it to every one wishing a good, reliable 
instrument at a makorate price. ; 


A. the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 

of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 

wa our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
thus a great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 


pleno-conver, 4 
ing the views with good effect of any desired size from 


with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 


tube. 
of the ee pry o where it is firmly sup- 





ported, at the proper distance from the Condensi: nsing Lenses, with which i it is connected b; t-tight metallic fitting. 
cos Giel Ma, wn Lantern weighs only about  poantn, ond is code in a neat varnished 
case, 644 x 10x 
n LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
1. Human 32. Cetewaye. —o— Chief.) 
2. Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 33. mens aad t. Domingo. 
8. Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and | 34. wrens ha Co-Worker with Gall. 
Cord. 35. CN N. Fowler. and Lecture! 
4. Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J. A. Fowler. L. N. Fowler. Examiner, 
dense. Fowler & Wells 
5. Brain in Skull. 87. Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 
6. Idiot’s Head. 38. Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
a Gladstone, tien > Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
8. Gladstone, t Hon. W. E. Statesman. the United States. 
9. French Artist. 39. Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist. 
10. Garibaldi, Edgar A’ Poe. ; 
ll. T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
12. American Indian. Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
13. Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- _ .. Side sections of the brain. 
ventor. 41." Rev. G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
14. Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. Motive Temp. Mi , Mental Temp- 
15. Drunkard. Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Ba! 
16. Lord Bacon. Writer. 42. Daniel O'Connell. ‘Prince Bismarck, Firmness 
17. The arterial Shee showing a:teries and veins. Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
18. Prof. Playfair. ly Intellectual Head and Char- structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 
acter. 43. Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
19. Hi Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 
2. Ru Painter, 44. Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
21. John Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob Astor. Thomas A. Edison. 
odism. 45. aay Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber. Rev. How- 
22. Base of the Brain. Crosby. Chseneey ©. & Depew. 
23. Moltke. German Statesman. 46. Rev. Dr. Stephen King. ee 
24. Landscape Painter —_ Good Colorist. (Empress pens Eugenia) 
%. Horne Cooke, Language and Cultivated woceoia. Re. see ee 
mind, writer P 5 ~ —. Abbott. Dull the the Most 
26. Asoediah Buxton, Calculator (Large Calcu- the U. 8. 
lation). 47. Martha Washingwa. Group of Organs. Outline of 
—7. Muscular System. Head. Four Views of the Brain. 
$8. Stern. re See ene We. 48. Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
$9. Francois. Instigator of Fee nee ot Pevegne. toine Probst. Daniel Webster. "john 0. Calhoun. 
80. The French Advocate. (Very om gag 49. ned System. 
$1. Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) | 50. The Brain, Side Section. 


Price $1.50 ench. or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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Miss Fowler, 

Sangetes of L. 
’_N: Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
féssor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
Cay Crecente of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 


Phrenological Braminations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


ust starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
d Courage in 





Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of theig 
@fforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol at infallible guide to the 
proper use of their powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


—- 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
22d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York. 








YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
THE SWASTIKA 


(The Ancient Symbol of Good Fortune) 
“A magazine of Triumph.” 


Devoted to The Message of 
Truth and individualism: 


EpITED BY 
Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall, 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 
One DOllar Per Year. t0c. Per Month. 


SPECIAL OFFER:— Send 10c. for single copy, or 25c 
for four months trial subscription. 


Some Special writers: George Edwin Burnell: Baba 
Bharati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the Japanese 
writer; Grant Wallace ; Ali-Womad. : 


You will like the Swastika series of boo} 
Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. of egw books by 
Ghosts, - = 
How thought can 
ee. < se 25c. 
ow to read thought, 12c. 
Proofs of Iimmor- 
tality, .. «. va 
Magazine and books may 
be ordered of the publishers 


Address : 

Psychic Science Department, 
Wahigreen Pub. Co., 
4742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 





35c. 

















Notes and Queries 


A magazine comprising Mason- 
ry, Odd-Fellowship, Secret So- 
cieties; science, art, literature; 
folk-lore, legends, traditions; 
history, games, mathematics, 
mysticism, occult and recondite 
information, matters; odds and 
ends gathered from ‘‘Many a 
quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore.’’ Began in 1882. 
Twenty-four vos. published, each 
fully indexed. $1.00a year. Sep- 
arate volumes and numbers sup- 
plied, 


S. C. GOULD 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


64 HANOVER STREET, (Room 3), 
Manchester, N. H. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods, No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 

Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortTH WATER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa, 


Io 











CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


REENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hrrcucock, M.D., Prop. 





H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 
PHRENOLOCIST AND LECTURER 


Norton, Calvert and Almena, Morth County. Kans. 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co.. Cans. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


87, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E, P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc,” A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


A REALLY SAFE 
and Lucrative Investment! 











‘THE UNION SCALE CO.,”’ 


of Boston, a successful Massachusetts cor- 
poration, with large and substantial assets, 
which manufactures and leases (not SELLS) 
the only perfect AUTOMATIC BEAM 
Weighing Scale in the world, offers for sale 
a small amount of its seven (7) per cent. non- 
assessable, Preferred Cumulative Stock at 
$5.50 per share. The proceeds to be used 
strictly for the extension of its fast growing 
and very profitable business. The stringent 
Massachusetts law, the corporation’s able 
and conservative management, its success in 
the past, and extraordinary promise for the 


future, make this a remarkable chance for | 


large or small investors, who wish to increase 
their income without risk. 


For further information, consult 
Editors of Phrenological Journal. 










. “HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publicatio 







You are no greater intellectually 
: A, ae yor memory. Easy, inexpen- 
Siccrss’”—_Sive. Increases income; gives ready 
memory for faces, names, siness 
details, studies, conversation; develops will, pals 
Bo e 


speaking, personality. Send for ¥ 
DICKSON MEMORY The Auditorium, Chicago 








MARRIAGE SECRETS 


of a Chicago Contractor by Pror. G, W. SAvory, 
Grad, Am. Inst, of Phren. Realistic and Scientific 
Lost Laws of Sex purely, fearlessly taught. Restores 
Health by creating Surperb Sexuality. “Influenced me 
more than all other books I ever read’? My heartfelt 
thanks for your brave book. May many Children 
otherwise unborn, arise and call you blessed.”’ Publish 
it by all means! If I had only known these things my 
home would not have been wretched, I should not have 
had three times to dodge my husband’s bullet, nor 
would he have filled a drunkard’s grave at last.” 
Enlarged 3rd Edition, half price, only $i—(no stamps), 
Send to-day: Zhe Order of the Orange Blossom, 
Claremont, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 





Man can laugh and learn for he will see but 
little when his eyes are filled with tears 


A THOUGHT STIMULANT 


HUMANITY 


CLIFFORD GREVE, Editor 












M Sig: Take and digest one small package per month 












The regular use and close conformity to the directions 








is guaranteed to produce good and noticeable results. 















One year’s treatment (12 pkgs.) $1.00 


HUMANITY 


is a monthly magazine which stands for: 
The living well and the common good; 
kindness to men as well as dogs and canary 


birds. 
Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. -No free sample copies. 


HUMANITY PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 



























ADVERTISEMENTS 


It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready ta 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 





tended their publication. 


The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
NM. Y. Independent. 

He has laid down principles which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—Popular Science Monthly. 





There is a large proportion of good sense 


mmm The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 
Manual for the People. 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s, English. 


Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 
his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


A Health 
By C. E. Pace, M.D. 12 mo, 


He is radical and at the same time reasonable, 


Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
r. Page for healthtul living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HEALTH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York. 





THE SELF-CONSCIOUS 
FACULTY OF MIND 


As Discovered, Described and Fully Ex- 
plained by J. G. Scott. Which makes plain 
the Occult Sciences from a Phrenological | 
Standpoint. Perfecting the Sciences of 
Phrenology, Hypnotism, Clairvoyance and 
Magnetic liedian. A text book on Phren- 
ology, Hypnotism and Magnetic Healing for 
the People. Demonstrating that Truth is 
really more wonderful than all the Fiction 
that has hitherto been written about these 
grand sciences. 79 pages, Cloth, Price $1.00. 


CONTENTS 
Introduction. 


An Explanation. 

My Wonderful Discovery. 

The Real Truth about Hypnotism. 
Scientific Explanation of Dreams. 
No New Faculties Necessary. 


The Faculties of Men Compared with those -— 


of the Lower Animals. 
Clairvoyance. 
Magnetism. 
A Note of Warning. 
Hypnotism Defended. 
Magnetic Healing. 
Telepathy and Thought Transference 
Conclusion 





SOURCES OF IMPURITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


BY 
Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 


Price, paper, 25 cents 


“This brochure is dedicated to the National Pur- 
ity Federation, and to all men, women and children 
who earnestly desire te be pure in heart and life’’, 
a. 4 

“In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 


written in a new and forceful way by one who has 
the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 
I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 

Jessie A. Fow er. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22nd Street, New York. 








Dr, J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS 
The monrest, lacgest, best of fee Wernersville 


PARK, PA. 
f . el 
Sal Remon em neon Shape swedels 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Psychology and 
Pathology 


of Handwriting 
By Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 


CONTENTS 


PREFACE, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODOCTION 
TECHNICAL INTRODU CTION 


Il. For painting and plastic arts. 
Ill, For poetry. 
IV. For dramatic arts 
C. Gifts of humor and wit: 
I. Humor. 
Il. Wit. 
D. Ethical gifts: 
i, ndness, 
Wickednees. 
Cheerfulnese, 
Gloominess. 
Truthfulness. 
Untruthfulness. 
a 


Cou 
Lack of of courage. 
Self-confidence and self-esteem. 
Lack of self-esteem and self confidence. 
Vil. Vanity and conceit. 
Freedom from vanity and conceit. 
VIII. Selfishness. 
1X. a. Activity. 
b. Lack of activity. 
X. Domineering qualities and sense of ambition. 
. & Dignity and aristoc: =a 
b. Lack of dignity and arietocrac; 
Seen and lack of emotionality, 
XIIL. a. Liveliness, 
b. Slowness. 
. Self control and lack of self control. 
. Physical moderation and immoderation. 
. Neatness and lack of 
= * rosity. 
b. Stinginess. 
. Talkativeness. 
. a aera 


peo nt signs in tie involuntary part of 
ting. 

II. Abnormal signs in the voluntary part of 
B _ eaeasteene. 


APPERDIC E. 


*ML 
In. 


Iv. 
V. 


VI. 


poe 


oS 


SP SP SP 





Price, $2.00 net 


Psychic Life and Laws 


The Operations pe Phenomena 
the Spiritual Element 
in Man 


PRICE, $1.50 


BY 


Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAINTE- 
NANCE AND rete ona hell oF Fp DUAL MAN, 
Poa - and ts necessary oe = exis- 
ce.—Source of Gan’ ~ suphiy .—The lan e great 
anette —Vitalizing physical units. Sterne 
away the log | feece. bar gteat importance.—Lu- 
minous quality.—Relation to the Meo nengee J and involun- 
tary fanctions of the body.—Relation to ion of 
thought.—Illustration.— Relation to inspiration.—Steps 
in civilization marked by development of thought force. 
—The telepathic age.—Magnetic force in creation. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL 
Main office of syetem.—Brain faculties.—Microscopi- 
cal structure of nervous system.—How the soul makes 
use of the system.—C complexity of mental action.—Con- 
dition of nerve cells in sleep, 


Science of the Soul 


CONSIDERED 
Physiologically and Philosophically 


With an saqeais, containing notes of Mesmeric and 
Psychical Experiences 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M.D. 
With Engravings of the Nervous System 





Price, $1.00 


PareNo-MEsMERIsM, or the manifestation of the 
Phrenological sentiments and feelings, which is but an- 
other form of simple tive action; TRANSrER OF 
STaTE AND Feexine, or that I tive action which 
causes the patient to feel what is done to the Mesmeris- 
er, as if M Tremetie dram = raphe = ogew A or 
apparent ic wing o' rson of t mt, 

: to his inclination. Cuneanat Loomerr, 
lumination of the Brain; with other forms 
of w is called CLATRVOYANCE; but which I think 
would be bettercalled Inner Viston, or INTERNAL, or 
pat gg eny Stent. Assuming, therefore, for the pres- 
ent, thai phenomena exhibit a series of great and 
eoetans facts, which cannot be set aside, neither by 
reason nor ridicule, I at once to enquire—How 
we are to understand them? In what way to account 
for the curious and interesting manifestations thus cast 
upon our notice? 





In writing to adv »rtisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


in iw ae 
Soothing Syrup Mot 


ahi oket 


WHILE WITH ‘ECT SUC- 
Hs WITH PERFECT GUO. 
NTLAYS ALE CURES 

WIND and is the BEST REMED 


— = Le in every part of the 
reais Cents a Bottle. 








FOR HIGH QUALITY 
If you don’t know DIXON @aury Fm ogi 
PENCIL Mention this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








FREE to F. A. M. A _beautifa. 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata 





logue of Masonic books and goode 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge | 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 


} 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers | 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, | 


OUR COURSE OF SIX LESSONS 


In Fundamental thinking, com- 
mencing with “Zhe Origin of Thought,” 
and ending with “Zhe Limitation of 
Thought,” “How to Know Truth” and 
“The Power of Generalization,” will 
cause every real Educator and Psych- 
ologist in the world to sit up and 
take notice. The Fake Psychologists 
will not dare go through this course 
or mention it~to others, because it 
will put them out of business. 


EVERY ONE NEEDS IT—THERE 
ARE NO EXCEPTIONS 


The Course is Worth $1,000. It Gosts $5 


To-Morrow School of Clear Thinking 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| REFERENCE—Any Professor of 


Mental Science in the World. 





Two by Dio Lewis. 


OUR CIRLS.—Among the attractive books 
yy Dr. Dio Lewis, none are better written for the 
class in view than the one 

called “Our Gres.” It isa 


chatty, pleasant talk with the 
girls about matters that cannot 
help interesting them. The 
Doctor starts out abruptly 
about girls’ boots and shoes, 
telling of some experience with 
the girls in his school, and what 


tages to be derived from prop- 
erly made shoes. In chapter 
second, the question of walk- 
ing 1s taken up, with something 
about the way Mrs. Chas. 
“ean walked on the stage; fashionable sufferings, and 
the deformities come in for consiceration. Why 
Wwo.ren are small. What to eat, and how to eat, and 
the consequence 1s to the point, and the question of 
form and the physicial beauty come in for proper 
consideration. The whole book reads like a story, 
and there is not a young girl that would not be sure 
to read it, and profit by it, if placed in her hands. It 
is handsomely gotten up, and would make an accepta- 
able present. Let parents and teachers place this in 





come of it, showing the advan- | 





the hands of their girls. Price $1.50. 


Five-Minute Chats 


With Young Women and Certain other 
Parties. 


This is another of Dr. Dio Lewis’ taking books and 
one that 1s doing so much for the young women of the 
land. He has a way of making it seem best to do the 
right thing. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION SAYS: 

“Perhaps no man of our time knows better than Dr. 
Lewis how to preach to people who are in an unlawful 
hurry, and in his “Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women,” he practicesthat art to perfection. It mat- 
ters not whether you agree with him or not, he does 
not bore you. He says what he has to say pithily, and 
with racy vigor. and goes onabout his business, He 
1s the prince of button-hole preachers.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SAYS: 


“We are glad to help into circulation another book 
fyom that apostle of health, Dr. Dio Lewis. If an hun- 
dredth part of the advice here given were taken by 
American girls, there would be a visible improvement 
in their health within a twelvemonth. The price of 
this, handsomely bound in cloth, is $1.50. 


Either of above sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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Vora Methods 


HOW TO PROSPER IN MIND, 
BODY AND ESTATE. 
BY 


R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 


CONTENTS. 








PART I.—Occultism and High Thought. 
Physical Regeneration, 

PART II.—Mental. Rejuvenation. 

PART IIl.—The Path of Devotion. 








This book, which forms a compact, handy 
and lucidly-written manual of some 81 pages, 
has been written with the express object of 
popularising Oriental Occultism. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


PERPETUAL HEALTH 


HOW TO 
SECURE A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 


The Combined “ Cantani-Schroth” Cure 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
ENABLING HEALTH TO BE RESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDERMINED BY 
DISORDERS OF THE GRAVEST AND 
MOST STUBBORN CHARACTER, 

SUCH AS GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD 
AND SKIN DESEASES, ETC. 


WITHOUT PHYSIC 
BY 
P. M. HEUBNER anp F. W. VOGT 
TRANSLATED BY F. W. VOGT 
NEW EDITION. 
PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 








MENTAL DEPRESSION: 


ITS CAUSE AND TREATTIIENT. 
BASED ON 
Modern Medical Science Reform and Successful 
Experience. 


Pra 


LUCIDLY EXPLAINED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


SELF-TREATMENT WITHOUT MEDICINE 
CONTENTS. 


1. 
The Real Nature of Mental 
Depression. 


II. 
The Material Causes of 
Mental Depression. 


Ill. 
The Most Effective Methods 
of Eliminating the Blood 
isons : 
(a) Nature and Effect of 
the Blood Poisons. 
(d) The Origin of the 
Blood Poisons. 
(c) The Experiment of 
the Capillary Reflux 
(b) The Elimination of 
the Blood 


Poisons 
wy Herbs. 

Herb-Cure for Mental De- 
pression. Menu for Four- 
teen Days. 

How to ascertain the Elim- 
ination of the Blood 
Poisons. 

The Radical Cure for Mental 
Depression by Increased 
Activity of the Heart and 
consequent Acceleration 
of Metabolism. 

The Whey. 

The Compresses. 

Menu of Radical Cure for - 
Fourteen Days. 


IV. 


Genera! Hints and Instruc- 
tions : 
(a) Loss of Weight. 
(b) Exercise. 
(c) Bathing. 
(d) Perspiration. 
(e) The Milk Compress. 
(f) Rules for Women. 


V. 


The Most Pregnant Symp- 
toms of Mental Depres- 
sion : 

(a) Insomnia. 
(6) Constipation 
Dyspepsia. 
(c) Headache, Neural- 
gia and Genera 
ervous Symptoms 


Vi. 


and 


Sexual Neurasthenia as a 
Cause of Mental Depres 
sion: 


Vil. 


Rules for Life after the 
Treatment. 


PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 





CHARACTER 
OR 
THE POWER OF PRINCIPLES 
By FRANK H. RANDALL 
SHOWING THE 


Importance of SELF-Development. 


A Stimulant to all to determine what they 
desire to ke according to 


PRINCIPLE S-i«e, 


(Creative Principles.) 
HEALTH. 
LOVE. 
SERENITY. 
SYMPATHY. 
HOPE. 
JOY. 
FAITH. 
DETERMINATION. 

A VOLUME AT ONC 


(Exhaustive Principles.) 
oe 


Wo ORR 
CALLOUSNESS. 
BESPONDENCY 


DOUBT. 
LISTLESSNESS 


INTERESTING, STIRRING, 
AND CONFIDENCE INSPIRING 


CLOTH, PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22nd St.,N. Y. 











THE PHREHBCT MAN! 
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This is the name we nave given to 
@ new Phrenological Game. Much 
careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making ‘of a game contain- 
ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards ; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game .of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 
thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 











IDEALITY. novelty. The cards are very hand- 
somely printed, putupin boxes. _ 
FORM. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
sum eY of price, only 25 cents. Address 
o | @6=©CéNNfo. 6. ARTIST. ° 





¥ ya 24 East 22d Street, New York. 














LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


. 
Subjects } heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 


Learn Phrenology at Home 


This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temper ts, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the 
Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Sa. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 
Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, etc, Anatomy. Physiology. Heredity. In- 








Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage, 
| Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that tre students will return them, 





answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if I had only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “ how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.” He had 
just begun to look squarely into himself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and — with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work of education, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go on, 

The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 
in life and be self-supporting. Does it need argument that he or she who would do good, ejfective work 
as a teacher should first understand his or her own organization and. next, to be able to read and under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room ? And should 
it not be within the ability of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to each pupil concerning the 
sphere wn which he wilt be likely to act with the best effect ? 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 24 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 
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The Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUN | AVE _YOU READ IT? 


HEADS 
ano FACES; 
How to 


Study 
Them. 


A Manual of Character Reading by Prof. Sizer 
the Examiner of Fowler & Wells Co., and H.S. bray 
ton, M.D. Prof, Sizer has devoted nearly fifty 
years to the reading of character. and he lays down 
the rules employed by him. Over 200) pp., size Har= 
per’s. 26i portraits. 97,000 S old.dic., clo. ed., $1.00, 
Character Reading from ruotos. 32ill. 1c. 


Phrenological Jr., $1.00a yr. Sample Frees 
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A NEW PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK 
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Delsartian , 
- é é 
; Physical Z 
This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every : = 
particular;) is roomv, homelike, free from all institutional 
features and erected with especial reference to the care Cuiture, 
and treatment of M&~sTAL, NERVOUS and FUNG} 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL IN 19 LESSONS 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. HEALTH 
Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, , AND BEAUTY. 
are f atures of this piace. 
Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous BY 
putients whom they desire to place in an institution having { Carrica La Favre. ( 
th principles of home and family life, nor-restraint, and Contains the ‘principle of Delsartism with Hints on 


hiving tried ali other m theds of \reatment without suc= dress, Breathing, Walking, etc, Worth many tines 
cess. should inquire int» the werits of this Sanitarium. the pric: af the hook te any one seeking improvemeus 

NU INSANE CA-t S RECEIVED, Phrsically or Mentally. Popular «d. pree, cu'¥ & 4 
extra ed., ith po tr it, 7e., bv mail A@ i's 


FOWLER & WELLS Co.. ™% ¥ 7ORF 


Write for circular. ». 
THE DR C.qRSAHLER SANKTARIUM 
‘HUDSON @. Y. 















Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


%a 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 








CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


PHOTO. #¥Y ROCKWOOD 


DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 











